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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1965 


This is the 21st volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. 
It contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of the 
President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the 
White House during 1965. 

Included in the volume are the President’s inaugural address and 
his annual message to Congress on the State of the Union; other Presi- 
dential messages to Congress; formal statements commemorating events 
leading to and following the passage of major legislative proposals such 
as Medicare, the education bills, immigration, voting rights, law en- 
forcement assistance, and the war on poverty; joint statements with 
leaders of foreign governments; and remarks on the bill creating the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

The 1290-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 
books. Book I covers the period from January 1 through May 31, 
1965; Book II covers the period from June 1 through December 31, 
1965. The books are priced at $6.25 each. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 








sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 


WEEKLY COMPILATION OF 
Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 
ee by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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Truman Doctrine Anniversary 


The President’s Letter to Former President 
Harry S Truman on the 20th Anniversary of the 
Doctrine. March 11, 1967 


Dear Mr. President: 


On this day—as on so many others—those who love 
freedom will once again honor your name. 


Twenty years ago you went before the Congress and 
summoned the American people to a great endeavor: 
that of helping free peoples to “maintain their free insti- 
tutions and their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose upon them totalitarian 
regimes.” 

With that message you served two great functions of 
the Presidency—those of the teacher and the leader. 
You related the struggle of the Greek people against armed 
terrorism to the national security of the United States. 
You recognized that totalitarian regimes, imposed upon 
free peoples by direct or indirect aggression, “undermine 
the foundations of international peace.” And you called 
upon the Congress and the American people to help resist 
that aggression. 

Today America is again engaged in helping to turn 
back armed terrorism. As in your day, there are those 
who believe that effort is too costly. As on other occasions 
during the past twenty years, there are those who counsel 
us that the stakes are not high enough, nor the danger 
near enough, to warrant our involvement. 

But our people have learned that freedom is not divisi- 
ble; that order in the world is vital to our national interest; 
and that the highest costs are paid not by those who meet 
their responsibilities, but by those who ignore them. 

You helped to teach those lessons, Mr. President. Just 
as importantly, you had the courage and the determina- 
tion to put them into practice: in Greece and Turkey, in 
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Berlin, in Korea, and in other parts of the world where 
today men are free and prospering because of what you 
did. 

March 12th is thus a proud anniversary. Years from 
now men will still mark this date, and the man whose 
Doctrine gave it meaning. 

With best wishes for your health and happiness. 

Devotedly, 
Lynpon B. JoHNSON 
[The Honorable Harry S. Truman, Independence, Mo.] 


Truman Doctrine Anniversary 


The President’s Message to King Constantine of Greece 
on the 20th Anniversary of the Doctrine. 
March 11, 1967 


Twenty years ago today, President Harry S. Truman 
asked the American people to help the Greek nation 
preserve its freedom. Before a joint session of the Con- 
gress, he declared: 

“I believe it must be the policy of the United States to 
support free peoples who are resisting attempted sub- 
jugation by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” 

The message and the program he conveyed on that 
historic occasion became known as the Truman Doctrine. 

In commemoration of that decisive hour, in thanksgiv- 
ing for his courage and vision, and in celebration of the 
friendship that endures between our peoples, I extend to 
you and the citizens of Greece my warm greetings and 
best wishes. In this I am joined by every American who 
rejoices that Greece is today free and prospering. 

President Truman recognized that the security of the 
United States was intimately related to that of Greece. 
He warned our people—who, like yours, had just 
emerged from a savage conflict with another terrorist 
aggression—that 

“We shall not realize our objectives unless we are willing 
to help free peoples to maintain their free institutions and 
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their national integrity against aggressive movements that 
seck to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This is 
no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian regimes 
imposed upon free peoples, by direct or indirect aggres- 
sion, undermine the foundations of international peace 
and hence the security of the United States.” 


The American people responded to his call for assist- 
ance to a people struggling to be free—and their decision 
has affected, not only the security of your great nation, 
but the security of the werld for two decades. 


I am aware of the sacrifices made by the Greek people 
in the past 20 years. I am proud of the fact that 
throughout that period, the United States and Greece 
have worked together in close partnership toward com- 
mon goals. I revere the Greek spirit, that for thousands 
of years has inspired the world, and that has taught men 
to cherish freedom above all else in life. 


Today we mark a moment in man’s long quest for free- 
dom. I salute you and your people on this proud anni- 
versary, and I look forward to a future of continued 
friendship and cooperation between our nations. 


Truman Doctrine Anniversary 


The President’s Message to President Cevdet Sunay 
of Turkey on the 20th Anniversary of the Doctrine. 
March 11, 1967 


On the twentieth anniversary of the Truman Doctrine, 
I extend to you and to the Turkish people my good wishes. 
Then as now, the American people admire the vitality and 
the passion for freedom of the Turkish people. Then 
as now, the United States is proud of its association with 
the forward-looking Turkish nation. 


Turkey has been a sturdy ally in NATO and CENTO. 
Its men played an unforgettable part with the United Na- 
tions forces which assured that aggression would not suc- 
ceed in Korea. 


With its security assured by its own courage and efforts, 
united with those of its allies, Turkey has moved forward 
remarkably in economic and social development. The 
vision of a modern Turkey, not only loyal to its own tradi- 
tions and ambitions, but also a creative part of the world 
of contemporary science, technology, and industry, has 
been brought measurably closer to reality. 


The visit you will soon be making to the United States 
affords an opportunity to give added meaning to that 
association. It will also serve as a symbol of the im- 
portance of the partnership of our two great republics. 
Mrs. Johnson and I are looking forward to welcoming you 
and Mrs, Sunay. 
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Securities and Exchange Commission 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Richard B. Smith as a Commissioner. 


March 11, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate Richard B. Smith of New York for appoint- 
ment to the Securities and Exchange Commission. Mr. 
Smith is currently a partner in the law firm of Reavis and 
McGrath in New York City. He will succeed Commis- 
sioner Byron Woodside, who will retire April 30 after 
serving 7 years as Commissioner and over 30 years with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Born in Lancaster, Pa., in 1928, Mr. Smith holds a 
B.A. degree from Yale University and an LL.B. from 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he was an editor 
of the Law Review. Mr. Smith was an associate with 
the law firm of Reavis and McGrath from 1953-1956 
and was on the staff of the legal department of W. R. 
Grace and Co. from 1956 to 1957. Since 1957, he has 
been engaged in the general practice of law with Reavis 
and McGrath, specializing in corporate finance and securi- 
ties work. 

He became a partner in the firm in 1963. In 1961-62, 
Mr. Smith served as counsel to the New York State Com- 
mission of Inquiry into labor questions in the thorough- 
bred racing industry. He is president of the University 
of Pennsylvania Law Alumni Association of New York 
City, and a member of the board of managers of the 
Alumni Society of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School. 


Supplemental Appropriations 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker Requesting Funds 
for Various Purposes for the Fiscal Y ears 1966 and 1967. 
March 13, 1967 


Dear Mr. Speaker: 


I am pleased to transmit a proposed supplemental ap- 


propriations request involving new obligational authority 
of 


—$21,597,000 for fiscal 1966 and, 
—$1,597,685,600 for fiscal 1967. 


The 1967 supplemental requests do not increase the 
totals for fiscal 1967 which I transmitted to Congress 
last January. 


One-third of the 1967 supplemental request is to pro- 
vide funds for new programs enacted during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The major items in this category are: 
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—$292.2 million for civilian and military pay increases, 


—$71 million for medical service benefits for military 
personnel, 


—$42 million for veterans’ dependency and other bene- 

fit payments. 

Almost two-thirds of my supplemental request for fiscal 
1967 will support programs under existing legislation per- 
forming vital services for the public and will meet man- 
datory requirements to match state funds, particularly for 
medical assistance programs. The major items are: 


—$470 million to match State expenditures for public 
assistance to families for food, shelter, and medical 
care, 

—$1i85.3 million to speed the delivery of the rapidly 
growing volume of mail, 

—$98 million to cover an increasing veterans com- 
pensation and pension caseload, 

—$91.1 million to cover payments for older Americans 
receiving the benefits of Medicare, 

—$46.6 million to cover wage adjustments for gov- 
ernment employees in the “blue collar” category, 

—$42.2 million for emergency expenses—including 
$32.2 million for fighting forest fires, and $10 million 
for relief to states that have been struck by disasters 
this year, 

—$12.5 million to carry forward the vital work of the 
Teacher Corps by continuing the training of in- 
terns now in service and new volunteers who will 
begin training this summer to bring hope to children 
in slums and pockets of rural poverty, 

—$63.8 million to provide funds, principally for the 
General Services Administration, to support our ef- 
forts in Vietnam, 

—$350,000 to staff the new Center for Educational 
Cooperation and institute planning to carry out the 
International Education Act of 1966. 


Further details of these proposed appropriations and 
provisions, and the reasons for their submission at this 
time are set forth in the attached letter from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. 


The Congress, I believe, will want to give prompt and 
favorable consideration to this request. 
Sincerely, 
Lynvon B. JoHNsoN 


[Honorable John W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C.] 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT FROM THE DirRECTOR OF THE 
BurREAU OF THE BuDGET 
Sir: 

I have the honor to submit herewith for your consider- 
ation proposed supplemental appropriations and provi- 
sions for the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 in the following 
amounts: 
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All of the 1967 requests for appropriations for the 
Executive Branch contained in this document were listed 
as specific items proposed for separate transmittal in the 
1968 budget document, or are covered in the allowance 
for contingencies within the 1967 totals as shown in the 
1968 budget document. 


Within this amount, the estimate for grants to States 
for public assistance has been increased to a total of $470 
million, compared to the January budget estimate of 
$281.5 million, to meet the mandatory requirement to 
match State funds, particularly for medical assistance 
programs. This reestimate is due to a much more rapid 
implementation of the objectives of the medical assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1965 
than was anticipated in the January budget. More up- 
to-date data has been received from the States in the 
last few weeks. 


For the items specifically mentioned in the 1968 budget, 
other than public assistance, the present requests are $40.1 
million less than the sum of the items specified in the 
budget document for separate transmittal for the fiscal 
year 1967. 


The major elements of the 1967 request for the Execu- 
tive Branch are as follows: 


For legislation enacted last session: 
Civilian and military pay increases $292, 223, 000 
Other 242, 001, 000 
For workload or other mandatory program 














increases under existing law_____________ 935, 563, 000 
For emergency expenses 42, 150, 000 

For other purposes: 
Southeast Asia 63, 786, 000 
Other urgent requirements 20, 344, 000 
Total $1, 596, 067, 000 





More than one-third of the 1967 total proposed new 
obligational authority ($534.2 million) is to carry out 
legislation enacted at the last session of the Congress. 
This includes $292.2 million for civilian and military pay 
increases, $71.0 million for medical service benefits for 
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military personnel, $68.9 million for overtime payments 
to postal employees, and $42 million for veterans de- 
pendency and other benefit payments. 

In addition to these requirements under recently- 
enacted legislation, almost 59 percent ($935.6 million) of 
the requested new obligational authority is required for 
mandatory payments under laws passed prior to the last 
session of Congress, and other uncontrollable increases. 
This includes the $470 million of grants for public assist- 
ance noted above, $185.3 million for the Post Office 
Department to handle the rapidly growing volume of 
mail, $91.1 million for payments to the health insurance 
trust fund, $98 million for the growth in veterans compen- 
sation and pensions caseload, and $46.6 million for pay 
increases for wage board employees. 

A total of $42.2 million is proposed for emergency 
expenses, including $32.2 million for fighting forest fires, 
and $10 million for disaster relief to States where disasters 
were declared this fiscal year and for possible future disas- 
ter emergencies. 

Of the remaining $84.1 million, 76 percent ($63.8 
million) is for Southeast Asia requirements of various 
agencies other than the Department of Defense, and $12.5 
million is for the National Teacher Corps. 

Proposals which do not increase new obligational au- 
thority include $8.4 million to liquidate obligations in- 
curred under previously granted contract authority, trans- 
fers of $17.4 million between appropriations in lieu of 
new obligational authority, and increases of $44.3 million 
in limitations under available funds. 

As has been customary, amounts have been included 
in this submission for pay increases granted in the last 
session of Congress for the appropriation items listed in 
this document, all of which also require supplemental ap- 
propriations or provisions for other reasons. A later 
supplemental request will be transmitted for appropria- 
tion items requiring additional funds only for the cost of 
pay increases. The pay increase statutes affecting this 
submission are Public Law 89-504, a law to adjust the 
rates of basic compensation of certain employees of the 
Federal Government and for other purposes; Public Law 
89-501, providing increases in pay for the uniformed 
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services; and Public Law 89-810, providing increases in 
pay for certain policemen and firemen. 

The proposed appropriation for 1966 is for annual 
contributions to local housing authorities under the low- 
rent public housing program. The request for this ap- 
propriation has been delayed pending determination of 
the exact amount due on existing contracts. 

I recommend that the attached proposed appropria- 
tions and provisions be transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cuarces L. ScHULTzZE 
Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget 
[The President, The White House] 


Flood Relief for West Virginia 


Announcement of Allocation of Funds for Repair of 
Essential Public Facilities. March 13, 1967 


The President today declared a major disaster for West 
Virginia because of widespread and severe damages due 
to flooding. The President also made available an initial 
allocation of $1,250,000 for recovery work in the flood- 
damaged areas. 

Damage was heavy to private and public property after 
torrential rains caused flooding of a number of rivers and 
streams. Governor Hulett C. Smith’s request for aid 
under the Federal Disaster Act, Public Law 81-875, 
brought Federal agency personnel to survey damages and 
determine requirements for assistance. These surveys 
revealed the need for Federal aid under P.L. 875 to sup- 
plement State and local resources in recovery efforts. 

The funds authorized will be used in the repair of es- 
sential public facilities, including roads and bridges, water 
and sewer systems, and public buildings, damaged by the 
flood waters. The Office of Emergency Planning Re- 
gional Office in Olney, Md., will administer this assistance 
and coordinate the assistance of other Federal agencies 
in the disaster area. 





LATIN AMERICAN SUMMIT MEETING 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 


March 13, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In less than a month, the leaders of the American states will meet 
in Punta del Este in Uruguay. 

It will be the first such meeting in a decade, and the second ever 
held, of the heads of the free nations of our hemispheric system. 
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This meeting represents another link in the bond of partnership 
which joins us with more than 230 million neighbors to the south. 

The gathering is far more than a symbol of flourishing friendship. 
Its purpose is a review of the progress we have made together in a great 
adventure which unites the destinies of all of us. Beyond that it will 
include a common commitment to the historic and humane next steps 
we plan to take together. 

I look to this meeting with enthusiasm. The peaceful and pro- 
gressive revolution which is transforming Latin America is one of the 
great inspirational movements of our time. Our participation in that 
revolution is a worthy enterprise blending our deepest national traditions 
with our most responsible concepts of hemispheric solidarity. 


THE MEASURE OF PROGRESS 


The cooperative spirit between the rest of the Americas and the 
United States has been building for decades. 

The establishment of the Inter-American Development Bank in 
1959, and the Act of Bogota in 1960, under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower, helped turn that spirit to substance. In those historic com- 
pacts the American governments pledged their joint efforts to the devel- 
opment of programs to improve the lives of all the people of Latin 
America. They provided the impetus for an action taken in 1961 on 
which the history of the hemisphere has since turned. That action— 
the Alliance for Progress, which moved dramatically forward under 
President Kennedy—fused old dreams and fired new hopes. With its 
commitment of mutual assistance and self-help programs, it attacked 
evils as old as the condition of man—hunger, ignorance and disease. 

That Alliance is now six years old. 

What can we say of it? 


We can say that there is a clear record of progress. Per capita 
growth rates for Latin America show that more countries have broken 
the economic stagnation of earlier years. Reform and modernization 
are advancing as a new wave of managers and technicians apply their 
skills. ‘There have been steady gains in private, national and foreign 
investments. Inflation is easing. The struggle for social justice is 
proceeding. 

These are all true. But the statements of progress are more mean- 
ingful, and they more realistically reflect the spirit of the Alliance, when 
they relate to the people for whose lives the Alliance itself was created. 
Since the Alliance began, and with the funds that we have contributed: 


Men, women and children are alive today who would otherwise have 


died. 


—100 million people are being protected from malaria. In 10 
countries, deaths caused by malaria dropped from 10,810 to 
2,280 in three years’ time. Smallpox cases declined almost 
as sharply. 

—1,200 health centers, including hospitals and mobile medical 
units, are in operation or soon will be. 
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For tens of thousands of families, the most fundamental conditions 
of life are improving. 
—350,000 housing units have been, or are now being, built. 
—2,000 rural wells and 1,170 portable water supply systems have 
been built to benefit some 20 million persons. 


Children are going to school now who would not have gone before. 


—Primary school enrollments have increased by 23% ; secondary 
school enrollments by 50%; university enrollments by 39%. 

—28,000 classrooms have been built. 

—160,000 teachers have been trained or given additional training. 

—More than 14 million textbooks have been distributed. 

—13 million school children and 3 million pre-schoolers partici- 
pate in school lunch programs. 





Men whose fathers for generations have worked land owned by 
others now work it as their own. 


—16 countries have legislation dealing directly with land reform. 
—With U.S. assistance, 1.1 million acres have been irrigated and 
106,000 acres reclaimed. 
—More than 700,000 agricultural loans have benefitted 3.5 mil- 
lion people. 
—15,000 miles of road have been built or improved, many of 
them farm-to-market access roads. 


All of these are heartening facts. But they are only the beginning 
of the story, and only part of it. Statistics can only suggest the deep 
human meaning of hope alive now where once none lived. Statistics 
cannot report the wonder of a child born into a world which will give 
him a chance to break through the tyranny of indifference which doomed 
generations before him to lives of bleakness and want and misery. 

Nor can they reveal the revolution which has come about in the 
minds of tens of millions of people when they saw that their own efforts, 
combined with those of their governments and their friends abroad, 
could change their lives for the better. 

Perhaps most important of all, statistics cannot adequately reflect 
the emergence of a vigorous, competent and confident new generation 
of Latin American leaders. These men are determined to see realized 

in their own time a strong, modern Latin America, loyal to its own 
traditions and history. They are men who know that rhetoric and reso- 
lutions are no substitute for sustained hard work. 

And statistics can never tell us what might have been. They can- 
not record the shots which might have rung out in the avenidas and 
plazas of a dozen Latin American cities, but did not—or the howls of 
angry crowds which might have formed, but did not. The full success 
of the Alliance for Progress must be sought not only in what has been 
accomplished but in what has been avoided as well. 

Ferment gripped the hemisphere when the Alliance was born. In 
places throughout the world, terror with its bloodshed sought to redress 
ancient evils. And in some of these places—in Cuba and half a world 
away in Southeast Asia—even greater evil followed the thrust of vio- 
lence. Through their own efforts under the Alliance for Progress, the 
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Latin Americans have transformed the hemisphere into a region of 
determination and hope. 


The United States participation in the Alliance was a bold affirma- 
tion of its belief that the true revolution which betters men’s lives can 
be effected peacefully. The Alliance’s six-year record of accomplish- 
ments is history’s clear testament to the validity of that belief. 


It is also a testament to the validity of the underlying principle of 
self-help. Our support has been vitally important to the successes so 
far achieved. But the commitments and dedication of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations themselves to these tasks has been the keystone of that success. 


THE TASK BEFORE US 
The record of progress only illuminates the work which still must 
be done if life for the people of this hemisphere is truly to improve— 
not just for today, but for the changing years ahead. 
Last August, in a statement on the fifth anniversary of the Alliance 
for Progress, I described the challenge in these terms: 


“If present trends continue, the population of this hemisphere will 
be almost 1 billion by the year 2000. ‘Two-thirds—some 625 million— 
will live in Latin America. Whatever may be done through programs 


to reduce the rate of population growth, Latin America faces a vast 
challenge. 


“Farm production, for instance, should increase by 6 percent every 
year, and that will be double the present rate. 

“At least 140 million new jobs will need to be created. 

“Over a million new homes should be built each year. 


“More than 175,000 new doctors need to be trained to meet the 
very minimum requirements. 


“Hundreds of thousands of new classrooms should be constructed. 

“And annual per capita growth rates should increase to the range 
of 4 to 6 percent. 

“These requirements, added to the demands of the present, mean 
that new sights must be set, that new directions and renewed drive must 
be found if we are to meet the challenge, if we are to move forward.” 


It is with these sober problems confronting us that the leaders of 
the American states will meet at Punta del Este. 


PILLARS OF PROGRESS 


Our governments have been hard at work for months preparing for 
this meeting. 


Our concern has centered on the question of how we can speed the 
development process in Latin America. We know that growth and trade 
are interacting forces. We know that they depend on the free move- 
ment of products, people and capital. We know they depend on people 
who are healthy and educated. We know that these conditions contain 
the seeds of prosperity for all of us. 


Further, based on our joint experience so far under the Alliance, 


we know that the future progress of the hemisphere must rest on four 
strong pillars: 
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1. Elimination of Barriers to Trade 


Civilization in most of Latin America followed along the coastal 
rim of the continent. ‘Today the centers of population are concentrated 
here. Vast inner frontiers lie remote and untouched, separated from 
each other by great rivers, mountains, forests and deserts. Sim6n Bolivar 
saw these natural barriers as major obstacles to trade and communication 
and to his dream of a single great Latin American republic. 

Because of them, Latin American countries for a century and a half 
tended to look outward for their markets to Europe and the United States. 


Now they are looking inward as well. They see the same barriers, 
but they see them as less formidable. They are confident that with 
modern technology they can be overcome. Now with projects set in 
motion by the Alliance for Progress, men are beginning to carve roads 
along the slopes of the Andes, push bridges across the rushing rivers, con- 
nect power grids, extend pipelines and link the overland national markets. 

The barriers of nature symbolize obstructions every bit as restrictive 
as the artificial trade barriers that men erect. The work to remove 
them both must proceed together. 


| Latin American leaders have seen the very real threat of industrial 
stagnation in the high tariff barriers they have erected against their 
commerce with each other. They see economic integration as indis- 
pensible to their future industrial growth. 


The Central American countries, stimulated by Alliance programs, 
have already achieved spectacular increases in trade and investment. 
The larger grouping of South American states and Mexico, however, has 
approached economic unity at a slower pace. 

Now both groups together must systematically move toward a Latin : 
American Common Market. When this is carried into effect, it will } 
bring the most profound change in hemispheric relations since inde- 
pendence. The countries of Latin America have given clear and sure 
indication that they intend to join together to advance toward this goal. 


, 
2. Improvement of Education 


The burden of illiteracy, which the masses of people in Latin Amer- 

ica have borne for centuries, is beginning to lift. In other times, the 

pace might have been satisfactory. It cannot be considered so today. 
The countries of Latin America hope and aim to be economically 
strong. Such nations will require trained people in an abundance far 
greater than their classrooms and laboratories provide. The scientists, 
the teachers, the skilled laborers, the administrators and the planners 
on whom tomorrow depends must be trained before tomorrow arrives. 
Children must go to school in ever-increasing numbers. Adults who 
have never written their names must be raised to the level of literacy. 
University facilities must be expanded and scientific, technical and voca- 

tional training must be provided of different kinds and in different fields. 
All of this means more schools and an expansion of educational 
opportunities to reach more and more people with every passing month. 


3. Agriculture 


Half the people of Latin America live in rural areas. 


Most of that rural life is still shackled by poverty and neglect. 
Agricultural productivity is still restricted by outdated methods and 
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outmoded policies. Comprehensive programs and reforms must be 
accelerated to bring modern farming techniques to the campo. 

We and our neighbors to the south envision a dynamic Latin Ameri- 
can agriculture which will help raise the standards of rural life. 

We envision a sufficient increase in the production of food to provide 
for their growing populations—and to help meet world needs as well. 

We envision a modernization of farming policies and techniques 
which will lead to a healthy competitive climate for food production. 


4. Health 


Finally, we will strive harder than ever before to improve the health 
of all the people. 


The battle against diseases that kill and cripple will be intensified. 

Programs to make safe water supply and essential sanitation services 
available to all will be accelerated. 

Nutrition levels for poor children and their parents will be advanced. 

These are the problems we face together, and the promises we 
envision together, as we prepare for Punta del Este. 

The problems are real. But the promises are also real. ‘They are 
not empty visions. They are all within our reach. They will not be 


accomplished quickly or easily. But they are objectives worthy of the 
support of all our people. 


INCREASED ASSISTANCE 


In keeping with the spirit of our commitment under the Alliance 
for Progress and after a careful review of the objectives which our Latin 
American neighbors have set for themselves, I believe that we should 
pledge increased financial assistance in the years ahead. 

The fundamental principle which has guided us in the past— 
demonstrated need and self-help—will continue to shape our actions in 
the future. 

I recommend that Congress approve a commitment to increase our 
aid by up to $1.5 billion or about $300 million per year over the next 
D years. 

It must not be at the expense of our efforts in other parts of this 
troubled world. 

This amount will be in addition to the $1 billion we have been 
annually investing in the future of Latin American democracy, since 
the Alliance for Progress began 6 years ago. The total value of our 
economic assistance, even after the proposed increases, will still be only 
a fraction of the resources the Latin American nations are themselves 
investing. 

The $1.5 billion increase I propose must be considered an approxi- 
mate figure. Its precise determination will depend on steps which the 
Latin American nations themselves must take. But even so, we can 
project in a general way what will be necessary: 

1. Agriculture, Education, and Health 

Approximately $900 million of this increase should be used over 
the next 5 years to train teachers and build new laboratories and class- 
rooms; to increase food production and combat the malnutrition which 
stunts the promise of young children; to fight disease and cure the ill. 
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$100 million of this amount has been included in the fiscal 1968 
budget totals. I will request that it be added to the new obligational 
authority of $543 million already recommended for the Alliance for 
Progress. 

For the next four fiscal years, the additional annual amount of some 
$200 million is within the $750 million authorization for the Alliance 
for Progress approved by Congress last year. 

2. A Latin American Common Market 

Approximately one-quarter to one-half billion dollars over a 3 to 5 
year period, beginning about 1970, may be required to assist Latin 
America to move toward a common market. 

Progress in this direction will require a period of transition. ‘To 
help with this adjustment, assistance can be used to retrain workers, ease 
balance of payments problems, and stimulate intra-Latin American trade. 

The members of the Alliance for Progress, including the United 
States, should be prepared to finance this assistance on an equitable 
matching basis. 

I will ask Congress to authorize these funds only when the first 
essential steps toward a common market are taken. 





3. Multi-National Projects—Communications, Roads, and River Systems 


Approximately $150 million over a 3 year period should provide 
additional funds to the Inter-American Bank’s Fund for Special Opera- 
tions. ‘These increased contributions can help finance pre-investment 
studies and a portion of the cost of new multi-national projects: 


—Roads to link the nations and people of Latin America. 
—Modern communication networks to speed communications. 
—Bridges to carry the fruits of commerce over river barriers; 
dams to stem the ravages of flood. 
—Hydroelectric plants to provide a plentiful source of power for 
growth and prosperity. 
We will request Congressional authorization to provide this amount 
together with our regular $250 million annual contribution for each 
of the next 3 years to the Inter-American Bank’s Fund for Special 
Operations. 
We expect our partners in the Bank to increase their contributions 
on a proportional basis. 
CONCLUSION 


For the nations participating, Punta del Este will be a returning. 
It was there, six years ago in that city by the sea, that the American 
nations framed the charter of the Alliance which unites the hopes of 
this hemisphere. 

We will be bringing with us the accumulated wisdom shaped by 
the experience gained in the years that have intervened. 

We have learned much. Our sister countries know, and know well, 
that the burden of the task is theirs, the decisions are theirs, the initiative 
to build these new societies must be theirs. They know that the only 
road to progress is the road of self-help. 

' They know that our role can only be that of support, with our 
investment only a small portion of what they themselves contribute to 
their future. 
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This knowledge strengthens their own resolve, and their own 
commitment. 

The people of the United States have learned, over the six years 
since that first conference at Punta del Este, that the investment to which 
we pledged our support there is a good and honorable one. 

It is an investment made in the spirit of our world view, so well 
described by a great American jurist, Learned Hand: 


Right knows no boundaries, and justice no frontiers; the 
brotherhood of man is not a domestic institution. 


That view of the world provides us with the knowledge that service 
is mutually rewarding. We have learned in the span of a generation 
that when we help others in a truly meaningful way, we serve our own 
vital interests as well. 

I could go to the summit meeting with the President’s executive 
authority and reach understandings with our Latin American neighbors 
on behalf of this country. I believe it is much more in our democratic 
tradition if the Executive and the Congress work together as partners 
in this matter. 

I am, therefore, going to you in the Congress not after a commitment 
has been made, but before making any commitment. I seek your guid- 
ance and your counsel. I have already met with some 40 of your leaders. 

I am asking the entire Congress and the American people to consider 
thoroughly my recommendations. I will look to their judgment and 
support as I prepare for our Nation’s return to Punta del Este. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 


March 13, 1967 


VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER 
IL KWON CHUNG OF KOREA 


Remarks of President Johnson and Prime Minister Chung at the Welcoming 
Ceremony on the South Lawn. March 14, 1967 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Prime Minister, and ladies and gentlemen: 

It is now almost 17 years since that June day when the invader struck 
at South Korea. For a few, time has erased the meaning of that day, 
and all that followed it. But for most Americans, it remains today as 
clear as it was to President Harry Truman when he said: 

“In my generation, this was not the first occasion when the strong 
had attacked the weak. I recalled some earlier instances: Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Austria. I remembered how each time that the democracies 
had failed to act it had encouraged the aggressors to keep going 
ahead. . . . Ifeltcertainthat . . . if the Communists were permitted to 
force their way into the Republic of Korea without opposition from the 
free world, no small nation would have the courage to resist threats and 
aggressions by stronger Communist neighbors. If this were allowed to 
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go unchallenged it would mean a third world war, just as similar inci- 
dents had brought on the Second World War. It was also clear to me 
that the foundations and the principles of the United Nations were at 
stake unless this unprovoked attack on Korea could be stopped.” 

Mr. Prime Minister, the attack was stopped—and we. have now had 
15 years to see the results. 

The Korean people, whom you so proudly represent here today, have 
strengthened and have developed the independence that was once so 
dearly bought. They have moved forward—slowly, at first, and with 
some uncertainty, to meet problems that seemed to defy all solution. 

I remember how depressed and discouraged all of us were at the 
future of Korea in the darkest days of the war and I remember the prog- 
nostications and the prophecies of the cynics of that hour. 

But would that we all look at South Korea today. 

There is freedom of speech, and a free press. 

There are free elections—and I understand you are about to have 
another soon. 

Economically, Korea has made amazing progress. 

A leading Western financial publication recently picked Korea as 
the developing country with “the best all-around national performance 
in 1966 in the world of economics and finance.” 

Your rate of economic growth is close to 12 percent. 

You are approaching self-sufficiency in food. 

You set $250 million as your export goal last year—and you reached 
and surpassed that goal. 

The world knows what Koreans are doing with their freedom and 
with their independence. 


And I don’t mean to imply that you have solved all your economic 
and social problems, because we all know that you have not, nor have we. 
No one really has. 


But the Korean economy has “taken off”—as one of my advisers is 
frequently fond of saying. 

Korea’s freedom is a consequence, above all, of Korean fortitude 
and courage. But the Korean people recognize that it is the result, too, 
of heroism and sacrifice of their friends. They know that freedom brings 
responsibilities, as well as rights. 


So they have now begun to turn their attention from purely national 
needs and goals to the broader problems of Asia and the world. Korean 


initiative in launching the Asian and Pacific Council has been recognized 
and admired by all. 


And today Koreans are fighting in the defense of another brave 
people. Once again, we work side by side together—we fight to- 
gether—against aggression. Once again we shall prove that it can be 
turned back by the courageous determination of free men. 


In peace, as in war, we have joined our efforts—in the Asian 
Development Bank, in cooperative efforts to improve food production, 
in transportation, and in education and health measures throughout 


Asia. 


Mr. Prime Minister, our peoples are linked by the strongest bonds 
of friendship. ‘They were forged in the savagery and sorrow of war. 
They have been tested now in the challenges of peace. 
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The value of this friendship is beyond words. 

It is one of those benefits that come to men and to nations all too 
rarely. 

Mrs. Johnson and I extend our very warmest welcome to you and 
to all the distinguished members of your party. 

I eagerly look forward to our exchange of views today and 
tomorrow. 

I hope that this visit to our country will be one of your most 
pleasant, one of your most interesting, and one of the most memorable 
journeys among us. 

We are delighted to have you. Thank you for having come. 


PriME Minister Cuunc. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: 


It is with great pleasure and a sense of privilege that I receive the 
warm welcome extended to me and my party today. 

First of all, I have the honor of conveying best regards from the 
President and Mrs. Park to you and Mrs. Johnson and to all the peo- 
ple of the United States of America. 


Also, I am most happy to visit once again this Capital City of the 
United States for which I have a profound feeling of friendliness. I 
have no adequate words to express the pleasure I feel as I see you 
once again, having come by that firm bridge of good faith and friend- 
ship which was strengthened by the exchange of visits by our heads of 
State. 


Mr. President, under your great and inspiring leadership, the free- 
dom-loving spirit of the Founding Fathers of the United States and 
the glorious history of the American struggle for the preservation of 
freedom shine bright in all parts of the world. 

Today, a new chapter in the history of the United States is being 
written on the unswerving efforts of the American people who are 
determined to crush, with faith and courage, violence and aggression 
and to establish world peace, in the true sense, through perseverance 
and tolerance. 


I am most happy to say that the entire people of the Republic of 
Korea have a deep respect and are grateful for the great contributions 
being made by the American people. 

Mr. President, the Republic of Korea and the United States of 
America are the allies bound together for the common cause. Our 
traditional ties of friendship have been strengthened further over the 
last few years. 

Today, the spirit of cooperation between our two countries is 
evident not only in the battlefield but in all our mutual endeavors 
which are aimed at the establishment of a new world of prosperity, 
in peace and freedom. 

I pledge here that as a trusted ally of the United States the 
Republic of Korea will share all the adversities we may encounter in 
our joint endeavor. 


Mr. President, as you have witnessed in person, my country is 
advancing under the leadership of President Park to a better, brighter 
tomorrow. The “Land of Morning Calm” is today full of vigor, 
vitality, and promise of a modern, self-sustaining future. 
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The assistance and cooperation rendered by the people of the 
United States since the end of World War II have borne full fruit 
in a land that was once plagued with despair and devastation. 

It is with the utmost pleasure that I convey to the people of the 
United States the warmest gratitude of the people of the Republic 


of Korea. 


We are today marching ahead with constancy and hope toward a 
bright future, ever thankful to the American people for helping them 


make this progress possible. 


Mr. President, I am looking forward with joy in my heart to 
meeting with you and other leaders of your Government during my 


Visit. 


We will discuss in all sincerity and frankness those problems 


of mutual interest which confront us today, with a view to strengthen- 
ing the existing ties of friendship between our two countries. 
Once again, I wish to express my gratitude to you, Mr. President, 


for this warm welcome extended to me and my party. 


Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. on the South Lawn at the White House, 
where Prime Minister Chung was given a formal welcome with full military honors. 





Visit of Prime Minister 
Il Kwon Chung of Korea 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and Prime 
Minister Chung at a Luncheon Honoring the Prime 
Minister. March 14, 1967 


Tue Presmwent. Mr. Prime Minister, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, Members of the Cabinet, Senator Fulbright and 
Members of the Congress, Governor Hughes, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


This morning I had the privilege of welcoming you, 
Mr. Prime Minister, to the United States of America. 

Now, it is a very great pleasure to welcome you to 
my home. 

Around us here today you will see many people who 
know your country well. 

And each of them is a friend of Korea. 

Although I was in your country only a very short time, 
the visit last fall was one of the most memorable and the 
most heartwarming that I have ever known. 

Mrs. Johnson and I shall never forget—and everyone 
with us will remember the warmth, the spontaneity, the 
hospitality of the Korean people. I can still hear the 
rustling of countless small flags—Korean and American— 
that welcomed us in Seoul. _ I can still see those schoolboy 
posters all along your streets and the open friendliness 
in the faces of those who held them. 

We knew, of course, that your country was called the 
“Land of the Morning Calm.” And we found it to be 
so—in the early morning, when the mists are rising off 
the rivers. 


But it is not long before the air is filled with the sounds 
of men building and planting and producing, of little 
children reciting their lessons in the school, of the whole 
countryside coming awake and work being done. 

I was struck by the evidence of economic growth and 
vigor that I saw everywhere we looked. 

Koreans were working to make a better society—to in- 
sure that all of the people shared in the fruits of their 
economic growth. 

So both of us would like to cultivate our gardens in 
peace. 

We would like to make them bloom as they have never 
bloomed before—to create and to enjoy the blessings of 
prosperity, to enlarge the possibilities of a dignified and 
meaningful life. 

But in our world even the most remote nations are often 
barred from cultivating their gardens in peace. 

It is a world where peace and freedom and justice are 
constantly in jeopardy. 

It is a world where men, if they will not stand up, may 
be forced to kneel. 

Neither Koreans nor Americans kneel gracefully before 
conquerors or before aggressors. 

It is a world where responsibilities are heavy for those 
who are willing to shoulder the burden of responsibility. 

We carried that burden together—in the defense of 
South Korea. 

We carry it together as we meet here today—in the 
defense of South Vietnam. 

We shall continue to carry it—until ambitious men 
recognize that aggression and terror are futile and out- 
dated weapons in relations between peoples and nations. 
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We shall continue together because, as President 
Harry Truman said more than 15 years ago: “All free 
nations are exposed and all are in peril. Their only se- 
curity lies in banding together. No one nation can find 
protection in a selfish search for a safe haven from the 
storm.” 

In going to the assistance of others—as our Korean 
friends know so well—America does not seek to dominate 
or control. 

We do not seek national grandeur or special privilege. 

What we seek—in cooperation with like-minded na- 
tions like Korea—is the basis for a lasting peace—a peace 
with justice. 

Not the peace of the grave, but the peace of life—-where 
men are free and able to shape their own future. 

Today, together, we fight. But even as we do, we 
work together in a multitude of ways to improve the 
quality of the life of our own people and of others in the 
world. 

And when real peace comes—as it will come—TI know 
we shall continue to work—together and with others— 
to better the world we have inherited and helped to 
preserve. 

Mr. Prime Minister, we are delighted that you are with 
us today. 


In the spirit of our deep friendship and admiration for 
a very brave people, I ask all of those who have come here 
today to join me in a toast: 

To His Excellency, the President of the Republic of 
Korea—and to the continued prosperity and freedom of 
the Korean people. 


Prime Minister Cuunc. Mr. President, Mr. Vice 
President, ladies and gentlemen: 


I wish to extend my heartfelt gratitude to you for your 
warm address and for this wonderful luncheon for me and 
my party. 

After 4 years, I am indeed happy to visit this country 
once again. 

I was moved by the marvelous aerial view of this great 
city, which has become more beautiful and splendid than 
I remembered. Here again as I find myself in this ami- 
cable and congenial company of old friends, I am at a loss 
for adequate words to express my deep emotion. 

Mr. President, as I stand here, I have a vivid memory 
of the cheers of millions of people on the streets of Seoul 
who, with flags in their hands, welcomed you to Korea 
last autumn. 

I am sure that you personally felt then the admiration 
and appreciation of the Korean people. As a great 
leader, you have the mission of protecting freedom. You 
are armed with unfailing courage and a strong belief in 
justice. These are qualities we Koreans know are needed 
at this critical time in history. 

Mr. President and distinguished guests, as President 
Park has stated before, we have been trying very hard to 
be a nation which stands by its friends and repays its obli- 
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gations. We know well that real gratitude is more prop- 
erly expressed by deeds rather than by words. 

I am very proud to declare that the sacrifices and efforts 
made by American people in Korea have not been wasted. 

Mr. President, you stated in Seoul that self-esteem gives 
to a people confidence—a strong confidence—without 
which a people can accomplish little, and with which they 
can surmount any obstacles. 

Today, we are full of this confidence, my people are 
overcoming all difficulties and marching toward a hope- 
ful tomorrow. 

During the past several years, under the inspiring 
leadership of President Park, we Korean people have 
achieved political stability and economic progress. 

According to 1966 statistics of our economic growth, 
the per capita income reached $123; the total amount of 
exports, $250 million; and the foreign reserves, close to 
$230 million. 

I know well that these figures are not so big as to sur- 
prise any one of you. Nevertheless, these figures are 
really encouraging to us, because, comparing them with 
those of 5 years ago, you will discover that some of them 
have almost doubled and still others have increased al- 
most 10 times. 

Mr. President and distinguished guests, the Koren 
people, who in the past were negative and resistant, have 
now become one of the free nations in the world, pursuing 
a course of affirmation and positive contribution. In 
other words, today we ask ourselves what we can do as 
an ally of the United States, and what we can do as a free 
nation in Asia. At the same time, we ask what we can 
contribute to the freedom and peace of all mankind. 

We are growing today. We sent our troops to the Re- 
public of Vietnam, normalized our relations with Japan, 
and hosted the Ministerial Meeting for Asian and Pa- 
cific Cooperation. 

We participated in the Manila Summit Conference and 
took part in the establishment of the Asian Development 
Bank. These are some of the tangible results recently 
achieved through the strength and confidence of the peo- 
ple of Korea. 

Mr. President, today, the Asian countries, including 
Korea, are facing, as President Franklin Roosevelt pointed 
out in his statement of Four Freedoms, the tasks of 
achieving freedom from fear and freedom from want. 

We have learned that freedom in the 20th century can 
only be obtained through cooperation among peoples. 

Your address delivered at Johns Hopkins University 
is a most important and historical declaration, clarifying 
the goals of the United States in Asia. 

Particularly, your grand designs for everlasting peace 
and promotion of the well-being of the suffering peoples 
in Asia and firm attitude against injustice and fear have 
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™— prought to the Asian people new hope and new courage __ with us not only in the darkness of despair but also in the 
inspiring them with a sense of purpose. bright morning of hope. 

orts Today, the Korean people admire you as a defender Finally, I express once again my heartfelt gratitude to 

ed. of freedom and peace and as an architect of the happiness you and my sincere hope for your continued friendship 


and assistance. 


ves of mankind. a = : 
out Also, on this occasion, I wish to express my profound Distinguished gentlemen, — T ask peed, saabayndisiey 
hey toast to the magnificent contribution of President John- 
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respect and appreciation to the American people. Their 
contributions since the Second World War helped bring 
freedom to Korea and other nations in Asia. 


son to mankind, to the health of President and Mrs. John- 
son, and to the everlasting prosperity and happiness of the 
American people. 
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2 VISIT OF PRIME MINISTER 

IL KWON CHUNG OF KOREA 

If 

ire Joint Statement Following Talks Between President Johnson and 

ith Prime Minister Chung. March 14, 1967 

ri Prime Minister Il Kwon Chung of the Republic of Korea arrived 
in Washington on March 14 at the invitation of President Johnson. The 

- President and the Prime Minister met on March 14 and exchanged views 

“ on matters of mutual concern to the two governments. Also present were 

ng Minister of National Defense Sung Eun Kim, Minister of Commerce 

_ and Industry Chung Hun Park, Secretary General to the President Hu 

“ Rak Lee, Ambassador Hyun Chul Kim, Under Secretary of State 

ce Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, Special Assistant to the President Walt W. 

an Rostow, and Acting Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs Samuel D. Berger. The Prime Minister brought with 

™" him a personal message to President Johnson from President Park Chung 

n, Hee. 

a- President Johnson extended his congratulations to President Park 
on the remarkable progress achieved by the Korean people in recent 

d years and the encouraging prospects for continued progress in various 

nt fields of national life in Korea. 

ly President Johnson expressed the continuing admiration of the Amer- 

0° ican people for the courage and prowess of the Korean forces on the 
field of battle in Vietnam and for their effective endeavors to promote 

ig the welfare of the Vietnamese populace. President Johnson indicated 

d the importance he attaches to the combat capabilities of these forces and 

of the steps being taken to strengthen these capabilities further with im- 
proved equipment. The Prime Minister stated his impressions of the 

n current situation in Vietnam gained during his recent visit there. The 
President and the Prime Minister agreed that efforts to bring about a 

y just and lasting peace must be constantly pursued but reaffirmed the 

g determination of their two governments to continue vigorously the mili- 
tary struggle in Vietnam until the North Vietnamese are willing to enter 

€ into meaningful negotiations for peace. They affirmed that their two 

'S governments would continue to act in closest consultation on both these 


e | matters. Recalling that the United States Government has pledged to 
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give special support to the Government of the Republic of Vietnam on 
peaceful development, including the latter government’s revolutionary 
development programs, and that the Government of the Republic of 
Vietnam has requested the Korean Government to render assistance for 
the same programs, President Johnson and Prime Minister Chung agreed 
that their two governments will, in close consultation and coordination 
among themselves and with the Government of Vietnam, jointly render 
cooperation and assistance to the successful implementation of the peace- 
ful development activities including the Government of Vietnam’s revo- 
lutionary development program. 

The President and the Prime Minister reviewed the recent series 
of incidents on land and sea in and near the Demilitarized Zone in Korea 
in which both ROK and U.S. units have suffered casualties from unpro- 
voked attacks by North Korean forces. They agreed on the need for 
maintaining constant vigilance against the threat of renewed aggression 
against the Republic of Korea. They further agreed that in view of this 
continuing threat modernization of the Korean armed forces should be 
continued as rapidly as legislative and budgetary limitations will permit. 
President Johnson reaffirmed the readiness and determination of the 
United States to render prompt and effective assistance to defeat an 
armed attack against the Republic of Korea, in accordance with the 
Mutual Defense Treaty of 1954. President Johnson assured Prime Min- 
ister Chung that the United States would continue to support the Korean 
armed forces at levels adequate to ensure Korea’s security. 

Prime Minister Chung reviewed his government’s economic objective, 
as set forth in its Second Five Year Economic Development Plan. Presi- 
dent Johnson expressed the admiration of the American people for the 
striking progress made by the Korean Government and people during 
recent years in increasing gross national product, industrial output, agri- 
cultural production, exports, and domestic revenues. President Johnson 
reaffirmed to Prime Minister Chung his previous assurances that the 
United States would continue to support the economic growth of the 
Republic of Korea, and in particular, to assist in the achievement of the 
goals of the second Five Year Plan. Further development loans will 
constitute one form of such support. He noted also that a consultative 
group of friendly governments, including the United States, and interna- 
tional lending institutions has been formed to coordinate the provision 
of development funds to the Republic of Korea. 

Prime Minister Chung expressed gratification over the imminent 
visit of the private trade and investment mission to Korea under the 
leadership of Mr. George W. Ball. He assured President Johnson that 
the trade mission would be warmly welcomed in Korea, in keeping with 
the desire of both governments to expand trade between the two nations 
and to promote American private investment in Korea. President 
Johnson reaffirmed the United States Government interest in furthering 
the growth of trade between the Republic of Korea and the United States 
and stressed the importance of periodic meetings between appropriate 
United States officials and their Korean counterparts. It was agreed that 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry and the Secretary of Commerce 
meet annually for this purpose. He also assured the Prime Minister that 
the United States would cooperate with the Republic of Korea to bring 
promptly to the attention of American private business interests the 
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opportunities and possibilities for investment in Korea, both through 
commercial loans and joint business ventures. 

President Johnson and Prime Minister Chung reaffirmed the con- 
viction of their two governments that existing regional organizations and 
institutions in the Pacific area should be strengthened and developed, with 
the ultimate objective of creating a new Pacific Community, open to all 
nations prepared to live at peace and to cooperate and work for the 
welfare of the people of Asia and the Pacific, as agreed by Presidents 
Johnson and Park in their joint statement in Seoul in November, 1966. 
President Johnson and Prime Minister Chung recalled the goals of free- 
dom as declared by the seven heads of state at Manila last October and 
Prime Minister Chung reaffirmed the determination of the government 
of the Republic of Korea to continue its efforts towards accelerating the 
growth of a Pacific Community. President Johnson expressed appre- 
ciation for the initiative and important contributions made by the Re- 
public of Korea in the evolution of the Pacific Community. He stressed 
the importance of solidarity and mutual support among the countries in 
the region and expressed the readiness of the United States Government 
to play its part in developing the Pacific Community. 

President Johnson and Prime Minister Chung reaffirmed the strong 
ties of friendship and mutual interest between the Republic of Korea 
and the United States and pledged themselves anew to the maintenance 
and strengthening of those ties and to continued cooperation between 
: their two governments in the economic, political, and military fields. 
On behalf of the members of his party and the Korean people, Prime 
| Minister Chung expressed his deepest appreciation to President Johnson 
for the warm reception and for the hospitality extended to him by Presi- 
dent Johnson and the United States. 





AMERICA’S UNFINISHED BUSINESS: URBAN 
AND RURAL POVERTY 


The President’s Message to the Congress. March 14, 1967 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I. THe CHALLENGE 


“The slum is as old as civilization. Civilization implies a race to 
get ahead. Ina race there are usually some who for one cause or another 
cannot keep up, or are thrust out from among their fellows. They fall 
behind, and when they have been left far in the rear they lose hope and 
ambition, and give up. Thenceforward, if left to their own resources, 
they are the victims, not the masters, of their environment; and it is a bad 
master .... The bad environment becomes the heredity of the next 
generation.” 

These are the words of Jacob Riis, the Danish immigrant and Amer- 
ican reformer, written in 1902. We may wish that those words applied 
only to the America of 1902—but clearly they apply to the America of 
the 1960’s as well. They describe conditions in parts of every large 
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American city and in pockets of poverty throughout rural America where 
43 percent of the Nation’s poor live. 


It was years after Jacob Riis spoke before Americans realized that 
poverty was an urgent public dilemma—from which the only escape was 
to change the basic conditions of human life. 

Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin Roosevelt in their times, began 
the necessary process of change: 

—The Children’s Bureau, proposed in 1909 and established in 
1912, spearheaded broad efforts to improve maternal and in- 
fant care and to provide better services and protection for our 
youth. 

—The public housing program, begun in 1934, today affords more 
than 2 million low-income Americans decent housing. 

—The benefits of the Social Security Act of 1935 will provide 
$25.8 billion in old age, disability and survivorship benefits in 
fiscal 1968, if my recommendations are adopted by the 
Congress. 

—The federally-aided public assistance programs, authorized in 
1935, will provide $5 billion in Federal, State and local aid to 
more than 7 million needy individuals in fiscal 1968. 

—The Fair Labor Standards Act, enacted in 1938, now provides 
minimum wage and hour protection for some 40 million 
workers. 


A STRATEGY AGAINST POVERTY 


In the 1960’s, we have begun to devise a total strategy against pov- 
erty. We have recognized that public housing, minimum wages and 
welfare services could not, standing alone, change the bleak environment 
of deprivation for millions of poor families. 


A successful strategy requires a breakthrough on many fronts: edu- 
cation, health, jobs and job training, housing, public assistance, trans- 
portation, recreation, clean air and adequate water supplies. The basic 
conditions of life for the poor must, and can, be changed. 

We must deal with a wide range of physical and human needs. On 
the human side alone, the strategy must respond to a variety of problems. 

Some of the poor—the aged and the hopelessly disabled—are unable 
to make their own way in this world because of conditions beyond their 
control. For them, social security, veterans pensions and public assist- 
ance can assure a life at minimum levels of human decency and dignity. 

Others in our society are working at very low wages or are unem- 
ployed. But they are capable of helping themselves if given an oppor- 
tunitytodoso. Tolaunchthem on the road toa self-sufficient life, special 
education, training and employment opportunities will be necessary. 

Our strategy requires programs that respond to the human needs of 
each of these groups. And we have proposed such programs: 

—To give disadvantaged children healthy bodies and the chance 
to learn. 

—To give the teenagers in our ghettos and pockets of rural poverty 
the training and skills they need to get jobs. 

—To give our young the chance to develop their minds in college, 
through Federal grants and loans. 
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—To give the old and the disabled, who are incapable of helping 
themselves, increases in Social Security and the personal secu- 
rity of being able to see a doctor or obtain hospital care, with- 

out losing their entire life savings. 

We also must have programs to improve the surroundings in which 
the disadvantaged live—the physical and social environment of America 
which has too long entrapped the poor. We have made proposals for: 

—Model Cities, to rebuild entire blighted neighborhoods in cities, 
large and small. 

—Rent Supplements, to bring the genius of private industry and 
private capital to the problem of housing the poor decently. 

—Civil Rights legislation, to remove arbitrary barriers of dis- 
crimination which prevent a man otherwise qualified from 
getting a job or a home because of his race. 

Our strategy against poverty relies on: 

—The private initiative of every citizen and on the self-help efforts 
of the poor themselves. 

—The resources of city, county, state and metropolitan agencies. 

—Federal programs to supplement private and local activities 
and often to supply the vital thrust of innovation. 

We have made substantial gains. But we have also come to see 
how profound are the problems that confront us, how deeply ingrained 
are the customs and practices that must be changed, how stubbornly the 
heritage of poverty persists from generation to generation. 

Many of our early efforts have revealed the dimensions of the work 
that remains to be done. For some, this has inspired a pessimism that 
challenges both the value of what has been accomplished and the capacity 
of our Federal democracy to complete the task. For others, it has in- 
spired a sober determination to carry through with programs that show 
great promise, to improve their administration and to seek still more 
effective instruments of change. 

I have already submitted to the Congress my budget recommenda- 
tions for fiscal 1968. 

I have recommended $25.6 billion for the programs directly aiding 
the poor—a $3.6 billion increase over fiscal 1967. 

Many of the programs underlying these budget recommendations 
have been discussed in previous messages to the Congress this year—on 
Education and Health, Children and Youth, Older Americans, Crime 
in America and Equal Justice. The programs described in this message 
are part of our strategy to change the depressing conditions of poverty 
now facing millions of our fellow men. 








II. Poverty—AND OpporTUNITY 


Few undertakings in our time have generated as much hope, pro- 
duced as many immediate and beneficial results, or excited as much con- 
troversy, as the anti-poverty program I first submitted to the Congress 
on March 16, 1964. 

The controversy was inevitable: what is being attempted is a funda- 
mental change in the way government responds to the needs of the poor. 

That there would be some confusion and mistakes was inevitable. 
The need was for action. America could not wait for a decade of studies 
which might not even show precisely what should be attempted. New 
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programs had to begin in our cities and rural communities, in small towns 
and in migrant labor camps. America had to pull the drowning man 
out of the water and talk about it later. 

This experience has led to progress and great accomplishment. We 
have learned more than some of the most enthusiastic supporters of the 
anti-poverty program had hoped. 

Greater opportunities for millions of Americans depend on how we 
build on our experience: 

—On enlarged resources for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to strengthen and expand programs that have shown great 
promise and to continue the development of new and better 
techniques. 

—On tightened administration of those programs so that the poor 
receive the maximum benefits, at the lowest cost to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 


THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1967 


I recommend that the Economic Opportunity Act be amended: 


1. To help local community action agencies define their purpose 
more precisely and improve their planning, auditing and personnel 
systems. 

—The purpose and functions of community action agencies should 
be made more explicit: in their relationship to state, county 
and municipal authorities, in planning, coordinating and pro- 
viding services, and in community involvement and innovation. 

—Strict rules should be established to govern the pay, selection 
and accountability of community action personnel. Personnel 
systems should embody merit features and set the highest stand- 
ards of conduct and efficiency. 

—The provisions in existing law prohibiting partisan political 
activities should be retained and strengthened wherever 
possible. 

—Auditing requirements now in the law should be expanded and 
improved. 

2. To give public officials and other interested groups in the com- 
munity voice in forming policy for community action agencies. 

—There should be a requirement for representation of local public 
agencies on community action boards, as well as representation 
for the neighborhood groups to be served. 

—Standards should be set specifically defining the powers and 
duties of Community Action Boards. 

—The responsibility of the Boards for policy formulation and 
control of community action programs should be made explicit. 

3. To strengthen the role of the States, especially in rural areas. 

—States should be encouraged to assist in establishing regional 
community action agencies in rural areas. 

—The joint funding of anti-poverty programs by Federal and 
State agencies should be encouraged. 

—Federal funds should be provided so that States may give 
increased planning assistance to rural communities. 
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4, To encourage more participation by private enterprise. 

—tThe obligation of community action agencies to design and 
conduct programs with full participation by the private sector 
should be made explicit. 

—A closer relationship should be developed between employers, 
unions and the new work-training programs, with more indi- 
vidual attention to trainees in on-the-job training programs. 

5. To use the Economic Opportunity Act to encourage welfare 
recipients to become self-sufficient. 

—Job Corpsmen, Neighborhood Youth Corpsmen and others 
engaged in work and training under this Act should be given 
greater incentives to work, by allowing them to earn more with- 
out a corresponding loss of welfare assistance to their families. 

6. To give new direction and momentum to the programs in rural 
areas. 

—A new position of Assistant Director for rural affairs should be 
established to coordinate and strengthen programs affecting 
the rural poor. 

7. To strengthen the Economic Opportunity Council in the coordi- 
nation of anti-poverty activities of Federal agencies. 

—The Council’s role in helping to improve coordination among 
federal programs related to the anti-poverty effort should be 
more clearly spelled out. 

These changes will make the administration of the program more 
effective. But improved administration is not enough. More people 
must be reached. The gap between promise and real opportunity is still 
broad. Additional funds must be provided if we are to make genuine 
progress in attending to our unfinished business. 

I recommend that the Congress appropriate $2.06 billion for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity for fiscal 1968—a 25 percent increase 
over fiscal 1967. 


COMMUNITY ACTION 





The purpose of community action is to encourage those who need 
help to help themselves. 

A Community Action Agency should provide a voice in planning 
programs to mayors, local business and labor leaders, the citizens to be 
helped, teachers, lawyers, physicians—all those who give their time and 
efforts to relieve poverty in their communities and who know well the 
needs of their neighbors. It may be established as a private, non-profit 
corporation or created by local government. Each agency analyzes the 
problems its community faces and develops a strategy for its anti-poverty, 
self-help effort. This strategy may include any combination of Federal, 
State and local programs which will assist the poor in their fight against 
poverty. 

Community action agencies should devote their energies to self-help 
measures and new initiatives that will advance their communities in the 
war against poverty. To be effective, it is essential that they be non-par- 
tisan and totally disengaged from any partisan political activity. This 
Administration, the National Advisory Council on Economic Oppor- 
tunity and, I am confident, the Congress, will be constantly alert to the 
danger of partisan political activity and will take the necessary steps to 
see that it does not occur. 
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Legal Services 


To be poor is to be without an advocate—in dealing with a landlord, 
a creditor, or a government bureaucrat. It is to be subjected to the hos- 
tility or indifference of society, without redress. It is to be exposed to 
frustration and delay, without relief. 

The Legal Services Program offers free legal assistance in civil mat- 
ters to people who otherwise could not afford an attorney. The program 
provides—in ghettos, on Indian reservations, in migrant camps and in 
rural counties—lawyers for the poor in eviction and consumer credit 
cases, in administrative actions and in hundreds of other encounters in- 
volving their legal rights. 

The program has the wholehearted endorsement of the American 
Bar Association, the National Bar Association and the National Trial 
Lawyers Association. With the help of these Associations, legal services 
are now being provided in 44 of the Nation’s 50 largest cities and in some 
rural areas. 

I have asked the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
strengthen these efforts and to expand the services available to smaller 
towns and rural areas. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 
Multi-Service Centers 


To be poor in a city is to spend long hours and precious dollars for 
carfare in search of assistance. The employment service may be in one 
part of town, the social security office in another, welfare offices, veterans 
assistance, adult literacy training, medical care or housing aid in others. 

To be poor in a rural area is to travel many miles in hope of finding 
assistance—often fruitlessly. The services needed are too often in 
another county or only in a big city. 

The fragmentation—and the unavailability—of services imposes 
great hardship upon the poor. Often it denies them the comprehensive 
help that can provide security, and the chance to stand on their own two 
feet before their fellow men. 


We are trying a variety of methods for providing these services more 
effectively. Hundreds of neighborhood centers have been created: some 
are referral agencies, others house a complex of services drawn from 
existing programs. In rural areas centers have been established to serve 
multi-county areas. Our goal is to develop within each community 
the most effective means to deliver the services so desperately needed at 
the lowest cost to the taxpayer. 

I have asked the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
in cooperation with the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
and other federal departments, to expand and strengthen the develop- 
ment of Neighborhood Multi-Service and Multi-County Centers in the 
coming fiscal year. These Centers have become the focal point of many 
local efforts in their attack on poverty, and I expect that local communi- 
ties will seek some $120 million for them in fiscal 1968. 


Health Centers 


To be poor is to be without adequate medical care: 
—One-half of all women who have their babies in public hos- 
pitals have received no pre-natal care at all. 
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—More than 60 percent of poor children with disabling handi- 
caps are not receiving any medical care. 

—60 percent of all poor children never see a dentist. 

—The chance of a child dying before the age of one is 50 percent 
higher for the poor. 

—The chance of dying before reaching the age of 35 is four times 
greater for the poor. 

The poor man, making two thousand dollars a year or less—in many 
cases because of previous illness—will lose twice as many working days 
from illness as the man who makes seven thousand dollars or more. 

In Health Centers, located where the poor live, medical care can be 
effectively provided for those who need it most. Where appropriate, 
the Health Centers are linked to Neighborhood Multi-Service Centers 
so that the individual citizen can obtain in one place a wide range of 
needed services. 

The Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, will encourage 
local communities to establish additional Health Centers in the coming 
fiscal year, so that up to 50 will be in operation by the end of fiscal 1968. 


UPWARD BOUND 


When a child’s potential for success in life is lost, the nation as well 
as the child is the loser. When a bright mind is dimmed by successive 
failures in school, and the despair failure brings, the community suffers 
as much as the student himself. 

Upward Bound seeks out poor rural and urban youngsters whose 
talents are undeveloped. They are given intensive individual attention 
and the best training our education system can offer so that they can 
develop their talents to the full reach of their individual capacity. 

Two hundred and twenty-four public and private universities and 
private secondary schools are taking part in Upward Bound this year. 
More than 20,000 poor young men and women are today headed for 
high school graduation and college study through Upward Bound. We 
estimate that 78 percent of these youngsters—as compared to 8 percent 
of poor youth generally—will go on to college. 

Applications for Upward Bound far exceed the funds presently 
available. Those funds must be increased—for America needs the trained 
and competent citizens these poor children can become. 

My budget includes sufficient funds for Upward Bound to benefit 


more than 30,000 young men and women in fiscal 1968. 
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FOSTER GRANDPARENTS 


Children in orphanages and homes for the retarded need the patient 
care of older men and women. Older Americans need the sense of use- 
fulness that a child’s dependence can bring. 

The Foster Grandparents program meets these needs for more than 
2,000 older Americans and 5,000 children. ‘These Foster Grandparents 
are given training and relatively substantial increases in their incomes for 
visiting, teaching and caring for children who need them. 

The Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, will expand this 
program next year. 
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HEAD START AND HEAD START FOLLOW-THROUGH 


I have already submitted to the Congress my recommendations to 
improve educational opportunities for children who need them most of 
all—the children of the poor. 

For thousands of children in ghettos and pockets of rural poverty, 
in migrant labor camps and on Indian reservations, the Head Start Pro- 
gram has “replaced the conviction of failure with the hope of success.” 
This fiscal year, Head Start will provide summer opportunities for about 
500,000 children and a full-year program for nearly 200,000 children. 

We must not lose the precious momentum children gain from Head 
Start by returning them to substandard schools. We must provide the 
Follow-Through necessary to vitalize the first years of their grade school 
experience. We must involve more parents and increase the services of 
teachers, teachers aides, doctors and counselors for disadvantaged chil- 
dren in the early grades. 

For this reason, I have recommended the Head Start Follow- 
Through Program. My Budget recommendations to the Congress in- 
clude $472 million for Head Start, including funds for the new Head Start 
Follow-Through Program to sustain the progress Head Start has made. 

With these funds, we will strengthen the year-round Head Start Pro- 
gram and begin to plan and operate Head Start Follow-Through pro- 
grams for up to 200,000 children coming into the first grades. 


NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 


At a critical period in their lives, the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
has given some 800,000 young men and women from both rural and urban 
America a chance to succeed as adults. It has helped them work their 
way through school, return to school, or prepare for useful employment. 

My budget recommendations provide $321 million for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps in fiscal 1968 to: 


—Give 195,000 young people the chance to stay in school. 
—Help 90,000 young people return to school or prepare for jobs. 
—Provide summer jobs for 190,000 young people. 


JOB CORPS 


If the attack on poverty is to mean anything, it must reach all the 
poor—including those whose educational experience and past behavior 
make them difficult to teach, motivate and discipline. 

The Job Corps is a response to that moral imperative. Its success 
must be measured against the difficulties of its task. 

There are 113 Job Corps centers in America. More than 60,000 
youths have passed through them in the last two years. 

For some, the Job Corps experience was too short to matter signifi- 
cantly. For others, there was only time enough to have a physical exam- 
ination, or to learn to read a little or to add a column of figures. But even 
this was a gain for the young who, on the average, enter the Job Corps 
at a fourth grade reading level and have never seen a doctor or dentist. 

For most, the Job Corps has meant a chance to be a productive—and 
taxpaying—citizen: 

—26,000 hold jobs earning an average of $1.71 per hour. 
—4,500 are back in school to complete an education they have 
been motivated to seek. 
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—3,500 are in the armed services. Many of them had been 
previously rejected because they failed to meet medical or edu- 
cational standards. 

The Job Corps does not benefit only those it serves. It has devel- 
oped educational materials now being used by 84 schools across America. 
Its volunteers have worked on conservation and beautification projects, 
and public facility improvements. The Job Corps youths, who are them- 
selves poor, send more than $1 million home to their families each month. 

While the Job Corps has used the best talents of industry and of 
universities to design the program and operate the centers, many problems 
remain. Costs must be reduced and discipline improved. In fiscal 
1968, the estimated full-year cost for a Job Corpsman in established 
centers will be about $6,700—down from an average cost of about $8,400 
during the last half of fiscal 1966. This sum will cover food, clothing, 
transportation, medical and dental care, pay and allowances, as well as 
the cost of training and education. 

The experience we have gained thus far will permit tighter cost 
controls, firmer discipline, and more effective recruitment and placement. 
The Job Corps in fiscal 1968 will be even more effective in reaching those 
young people for whom the road to productive and responsible lives is the 
longest and hardest. 

My budget recommendations include $295 million for the Job Corps 
Program in fiscal 1968—to educate, train and renew the hopes of some 
90,000 young men and women. 


VISTA 


By this June, more than 4,000 Volunteers in Service to America— 
VISTA volunteers—will be in the field. They will be living and working 
in the hollows of Appalachia, on Indian reservations, in migrant camps 
and city slums—to teach skills, care for the sick, and help people to help 
themselves. 


My budget recommendations for fiscal 1968 include $31 million for 
the VISTA Program. 

No matter how dedicated or skillful, 4,000 volunteers cannot accom- 
plish the thousands of tasks that require attention in America’s poor 
neighborhoods. Neither can a massive flow of dollars and new pro- 
grams. We will continue to search for ways to enlist still more Americans 
in part- and full-time service to their fellow man. 


OPERATION GREEN THUMB 


Hundreds of older unemployed and retired farmers and rural 
workers have gained in income and in dignity, while contributing to the 
safety and beautification of State highways, schools, parks and rural 
towns through projects like Operation Green Thumb. They have 
assisted their disadvantaged neighbors to improve their homes and have 
added their skills to enhance neighboring communities. 

I have asked the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in cooperation with the Secretaries of Labor and Agriculture, to expand 
this activity and to develop new ways to provide meaningful public service 
opportunities for the elderly in rural areas. 
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RURAL LOAN PROGRAM 


The special rural loan program of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity will assist 13,000 families this year to improve their farms and 
carry on small businesses. Hundreds of other poor families will be helped 
to increase their production and marketing capacity by loans made to 
rural cooperative associations. 

My budget recommendations provide for $32 million in loans under 
this program in fiscal 1968. 


A CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


A thriving national economy is critical to our anti-poverty effort. 
Through private initiative and wise economic policy, our economy is 
meeting its fundamental test of producing revenue and employment. 

It has not always been so. In the period from 1957 to 1959, 1.9 
million Americans, new to the job market, sought work. One million of 
them could not find jobs. Despite prosperity, unemployment increased. 

In the last three years, four million Americans joined the work force 
for the first time. 5.25 million jobs were added to the economy. Unem- 
ployment was reduced by 1.25 million. 

But economic policy and unprecedented prosperity have not reached 
thousands of men and women who live in the nation’s slums. The Secre- 
tary of Labor has investigated the unemployment situation in slums and 
found that: 

—Unemployment rates in the slums are three times the national 
average. 

—Large numbers of people work a few hours of the week, unable 
to find the full-time work they seek. 

—Large numbers work full-time at poverty wage levels. 

—Nearly one-third of those who should be employed at self-sup- 
porting wages are not. 

Neither a high performance economy nor traditional training and 
employment services have been able to reach these men and women. 
Some need special counseling and training. Others need special health 
and educational assistance. All need follow-up assistance until they are 
permanently placed in a stable job. Even after that, they may need 
special attention during their first weeks of employment. 

I have directed the Secretary of Labor and the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, with the assistance of other Federal agencies, 
to begin immediately a special program using all available resources to 
provide concentrated assistance to those with the greatest need. 

This program will 

—Enlist the active support and cooperation of business and labor 
organizations at the local level. 

—Provide a wide range of counseling, health, education and train- 
ing services on an individual basis. 

—Provide the follow-up assistance necessary to insure that a job 
once obtained will not quickly be lost. 

—Use local community. action agencies as the focal point where- 
ever practicable. 

I recommend that the Congress appropriate $135 million under the 
Economic Opportunity Act to support this program to train and put to 
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work up to 100,000 slum residents next year. These funds, together with 
existing programs, will enable us to provide the special counseling and 
personal attention necessary to reach these impoverished Americans. 


This will be a tough objective to meet. But we pledge to make 
every effort to achieve it. 


WAGE GARNISHMENT 


Hundreds of workers among the poor lose their jobs or most of their 
wages each year as a result of garnishment proceedings. In many cases, 
wages are garnished by unscrupulous merchants and lenders whose prac- 
tices trap the unwitting workers. 

I am directing the Attorney General, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Labor and the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
to make a comprehensive study of the problems of wage garnishment and 
to recommend the steps that should be taken to protect the hard-earned 
wages and the jobs of those who need the income most. 
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PERSEVERANCE 


Poverty cannot be eliminated overnight. It takes time, hard work, 
money and perseverance. 

It has been only two years and three months since we decided to em- 
bark upon a concentrated attack on poverty. We have made progress. 
But victory over poverty will not quickly or cheaply be won. 

We do not have all the answers. But we have given a great many 
people—very young children, restless teenagers, men without skills, 
mothers without proper health care for themselves or their babies, old 
men and women without a purpose to fill their later years—the oppor- 
tunity they needed, when they needed it, in a way that called on them to 
give the best of themselves. 

Millions more Americans need—and deserve—that opportunity. 
The aim of this Administration is, and will be, that they shall have it. 

I urge the Congress to examine these programs carefully, to evaluate 


their accomplishments, and then to support them fully with the funds nec- 
essary to do the job. 
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III. IMprRovinGc THE CONDITIONS OF URBAN LIFE 


The needs for jobs and job training, for special education and health 
care, for legal assistance, are all urgent in the life of the poor. Most 
often they exist together in the urban slum— isolated from the city of 
which they are a part. 

I shall not elaborate on these conditions. They are familiar to 
everyone who has looked candidly at the American city. So are some of 
the things that should be done about them. 

In the past few years, we have made a heavy investment in improv- 
ing the conditions of life in the cities. Federal aid to cities and their 
citizens has been steadily rising—from grants and direct loans of $3.9 
billion in 1961 to $10.3 billion in 1968. 

But some of the most promising urban programs are today only 
authorizations on the statute books. The 89th Congress made them law. 
It remains for the 90th Congress to give them life. 
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MODEL CITIES 


The Model Cities program, enacted last year, is an attempt to focus 
a variety of aids—physical and social—on the problems of the slums and 
to enlist private and local support to rebuild the blighted areas of 
America’s cities. 

It is a comprehensive approach to human problems—involving jobs, 
education, health facilities, housing. 

Fulfilling the purpose Congress proclaimed last year is a necessity. 
We have inspired the hopes of large and small cities in every State. We 
have generated in local communities a commitment to excellence as they 
plan for the future. 


I strongly urge the Congress to appropriate the full amount it has 
authorized for Model Cities in fiscal 1968: 


—$12 million for additional planning grants. 

—$400 million for supplemental grants to be used in carrying out 
local model city programs. 

—$250 million for urban renewal projects in the Model cities. 


RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


The 89th Congress authorized the Rent Supplement Program to 
enable poor families to live in decent, privately-owned housing. 

Only families whose incomes are so low that they are eligible for 
publicly-owned housing can receive rent supplements—and then only if 
they are displaced from their homes by governmental action or a disaster, 
are elderly or physically handicapped, or occupy substandard housing. 

With low-rent housing in short supply, it is more important than ever 
to stimulate construction by private enterprise and non-profit organiza- 
tions. The Rent Supplement Program authorizes payments that make 
the construction of low-rent units attractive for builders. 

Last year the Congress provided funds to get this program underway. 
This year it must be expanded. 

I urge the authorization of an additional $40 million for the rent 
supplement program in fiscal 1968. 


HOME OWNERSHIP 


For many American families, home ownership is a source of pride 
and satisfaction, of commitment to community life. 

Some families with low but steady incomes have become the owners 
of decent, modest homes. Their well-maintained homes are often in 
the midst of slum areas. They are frequently surrounded by substandard 
homes owned by absentee landlords, where poor families pay rent in 
amounts much higher than would have been required for ownership of 
a modest home. 


We must learn how best to help low-income families own their own 
homes. 


I have directed the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development to 
carry out, within existing authority, alow-income housing-ownership pilot 
program, so that these lessons may be learned and converted to public 
policy on a broad scale. 


I am authorizing the Federal National Mortgage Association to use 
$20 million of its funds to support this program. 
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The Program will: 


—Identify low-income families with the potential to build an 
ownership equity in a home. 

—Provide guidelines to assure the economic soundness of their 
investment. 

—Explore a program to insure low-income families against mort- 
gage defaults and foreclosures that result from loss of health or 
economic recession. 

—Encourage ownership equity to be acquired through self-help 
in the construction of homes. 


New and rehabilitated housing, single-family homes and apartment 
structures should be included in the program. All forms of ownership 
should be explored—single-family homes, cooperative and individual 
apartments. 


PROTECTING THE SLUM CHILD 





The knowledge that many children in the world’s most affluent 
nation are attacked, maimed and even killed by rats should fill every 
American with shame. Yet, this is an everyday occurrence in the slums 
of our cities. 

There is no excuse for this national disgrace. The rats’ food supply 
can be eliminated. Garbage can be collected. Harborages can be 
eliminated. Buildings can be made rat-proof. As this can be done, it 
must be done. 

To help America’s cities wipe out this threat to their people’s health 
and safety, J recommend the Rat Extermination Act of 1967, to launch a 
major program of rat control and eradication. I will ask the Congress 
to provide $20 million to initiate this effort in fiscal 1968. 

Under this Act, as part of the broader program of community 
development, the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development, in 
cooperation with the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, will help cities: 
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—Establish house-by-house, block-by-block extermination pro- 
grams in rat infested neighborhoods. 

—Provide special concentrated code enforcement assistance to 
eliminate rats from city slums. 

—-Provide public education campaigns for residents of slum areas. 

—Help provide better garbage collection, eliminate harborages, 
and take on the necessary self-help measures to protect against 
rats. 

—Build on the experiences in Chicago and Detroit, where slum 
residents were trained, mobilized and given the tools to con- 
duct a major attack on rats in their infested tenements. 


URBAN HOUSING REHABILITATION 


Franklin D. Roosevelt said long ago what is still true today: 

“American industry has searched the outside world to find new markets 

but it can create on its very doorstep the biggest and most permanent 
market it has ever had.” 

Rehabilitation is the key to many of our successful urban renewal 

programs. It is crucial to the success of the Model Cities Program. 
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I intend to call together an outstanding group of private citizens 
from across the country—from business and labor, government and the 
building industry—to examine every possible means of establishing the 
institutions to encourage the development of a large-scale efficient 
rehabilitation industry. 

I will ask this group of outstanding Americans to find the best ways 
to tap the enormous market that exists in rebuilding our cities and to 
bring the most modern systems and the most advanced technology to 
this urgent task. 


GRANTS FOR METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 


Unless metropolitan development is orderly, the public’s money will 
be wasted on public facilities—schools, hospitals, police and fire stations— 
that are obsolete before they are even completed. 

Last year the Congress authorized a new program of twenty percent 
grants to support orderly development by local communities, working 
cooperatively in metropolitan areas. These Federal incentive grants 
supplement ten other Federal grant-in-aid programs that help finance 
transportation facilities, water and sewer facilities, recreational and other 
open space areas, libraries and hospitals. 


I urge the Congress to provide $30 million in Fiscal 1968 for this 
essential program. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION 


The life of a city depends on an adequate transportation system. 

Inefficient transportation increases the costs of local industry, and 
the prices paid by consumers in local stores. It robs the community’s 
citizens of their leisure time and comfort. It penalizes the physically 
handicapped and those too poor to own a Car. 


I recommend that the Congress provide $230 million in advance 
funds for fiscal 1969 for the construction and improvement of urban 
mass transportation systems. 

To improve public transportation systems and to reduce traffic con- 
gestion, J recommend legislation to authorize the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, under the Federal highway program, to participate in the cost 
of acquiring land and developing public parking facilities on the outskirts 
of large cities. This authority would enable the Secretary to promote 
the multi-purpose use of space over and under expressways and to develop 
areas alongside of highways for parking terminals. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Less than one-tenth of one percent of our total research and develop- 
ment expenditures in government have been devoted to the field of hous- 
ing and urban affairs. Yet, 70 percent of our citizens live in urban areas. 

This failure to apply scientific resources and methods to an area 
of such vital importance to American life cannot be permitted to continue. 

Today, we can give only partial, insufficient answers to such basic 
questions as how to build better housing at lower cost, how to move people 
more rapidly at less cost in congested urban areas. 
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This year, I ask that we move to build a basic foundation of urban 
knowledge—in three ways: | 

First, I recommend legislation to authorize a new Assistant Secretary 
in the Department of Housing and Urban Development for research, 
technology and engineering. 

Under the new Assistant Secretary, an office for urban research, 
technology and engineering will be established along lines that have 
proven successful in other agencies of government. The new office will 
also serve as a source of information for State and local governments 
and for private industry. 

Second, I am asking the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to encourage the establishment of an Institute of Urban Develop- 
ment, as a separate and distinct organization. Such an organization 
would look beyond immediate problems and immediate concerns to future 
urban requirements, and engage in basic inquiries as to how they may be 
solved. 


Third, I recommend: 





— $20 million in fiscal 1968 in funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development for general research. 

—An increase from $13 to $18 million for other studies and ex- 
perimentation in the fields of housing, urban development and 
urban transportation. 
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IV. ProGRAMS FOR THE RuRAL Poor 


Men have argued the merits of providing jobs in rural areas to stem 
the flow of people into the cities, as against providing jobs and training 
on arrival or training for jobs prior to departure. Whatever the “correct” 
answer may be to this argument, it seems clear to me that conditions of 
impoverishment in rural America continue to exist and must be relieved 
to the extent we know how to relieve them. 

We have taken a number of actions that will, in time, produce effec- 
tive results: 
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—A National Advisory Commission on Rural Poverty has been 
established and will submit its report and recommendations to 
me at the end of the year. 

—lI have asked the Secretary of Agriculture and the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to review all existing Federal pro- 
grams to insure that rural areas receive an equitable share of 
their benefits. 

—The Secretary of Agriculture has been given responsibility to 
identify development problems in rural areas which require the 
cooperation of various Federal departments, so that these pro- 
grams may be better coordinated and duplication eliminated. 


But much more needs to be done. 


PLANNING AIDS FOR MULTI-COUNTY AREAS 


This is no longer a nation of small towns and communities which can 
develop independently. Improved transportation and modern com- 
munications have created a larger concept of community. Its bounda- 
ries are not marked by any arbitrary political lines, but by the commuting 
distance to available jobs. 
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Many states have recognized this, and have established multi-county 
planning and development areas. Others are doing so. In many cases, 
rural community action agencies—organized on a multi-county basis— 
serve the same purpose. 

But many rural communities lack the means to form multi-county 
development districts. Many lack the personnel trained in planning 
broad social and economic programs. Others lack the resources to en- 
able them to plan effectively. 


I recommend that the Congress amend the Housing Act of 1954 and 
authorize $20 million to provide: 


—Grants to States by the Department of Housing and Urban De- 


velopment of up to two-thirds of the cost of technical assistance 
to and comprehensive planning by official multi-county plan- 
ning agencies in non-metropolitan areas, including multi- 
county community action agencies. 


—Technical assistance to the multi-county planning agencies by 
the Department of Agriculture. 


INCREASING OUR PUBLIC INVESTMENT 


For many rural areas, a relatively small public investment will return 
substantial increases in opportunity for the local people. 


I recommend legislation to remove the annual ceiling on insured 
loan authority for rural community water and waste disposal systems. 


Eliminating the existing $450 million limitation on lending authority 
for this program will permit more rapid completion of the water and 
waste disposal systems rural America needs for economic development. 

I also recommend legislation to expand the provisions of the exist- 
ing loan programs to permit farm owners or their tenants to shift the en- 
tire use of farm land with adequate recreation potential from agricultural 
production to income-producing recreation enterprises, as part of com- 
prehensive land-use plans for rural and neighboring urban areas. 

This program would permit better use of scarce land resources, pro- 
vide better opportunities for some farmers now using poor farm land for 
crop purposes and furnish urgently needed recreation facilities for our 
population. ) 


MIGRANT FARM WORKERS 


Migrant farm workers are among the forgotten Americans. Their 
wages are low, their employment uncertain, and their housing and work- 
ing conditions deplorable. Though their needs are great, they often find 
it impossible to obtain social services available to other poverty-stricken 
Americans. 

Because of residency requirements, migratory farm workers are 
barred in many States from receiving public assistance, vocational rehabil- 
itation, and other welfare services. Disabled workers and their fam- 
ilies are often not served—even when otherwise eligible—because of their 
relatively brief period within a State. 
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I recommend a five-point program for these forgotten Americans: 


1. Legislation to provide 90 percent Federal reimbursement for vo- 
cational rehabilitation services for disabled migratory farm workers. 
The Secretary of Labor will develop a system for identifying migratory 
farm workers who would be considered for benefits under this program. 

2. Amendments of the public assistance law to authorize pilot proj- 
ects to provide temporary public assistance and other welfare services 
for migratory farm workers and their families, who are now barred by 
residence requirements from receiving these services. 


3. A 25 percent increase—from $28 to $35 million—in funds to 
provide: 


—Special educational services for more than 170,000 migrant 
children. 


—Health services for about 280,000 migratory workers and their 
families. 





—An expanded self-help housing program for the construction of 
2,000 housing units. 


4. Amendment of the Unemployment Insurance laws to provide 
benefits for workers employed on large commercial farms. 
5. Extension of social security benefits to 500,000 farm workers by 


reducing from $150 to $50 the amount which must be earned from a 
single employer each year. 
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V. FINISHING THE NATION’s BUSINESS 


It is difficult for most Americans to understand what it is to be des- 
perately poor in today’s affluent America. More than half our popula- 
tion was born after 1940. Less than half can remember the depression 
on the farms of the twenties, or the bread-lines of the thirties. “The 
Grapes of Wrath” is ancient literature—not a living record—to most 
Americans. 

Yet for more than 31 million Americans, poverty is neither remote 
in time, nor removed in space. It is cruel and present reality. It makes 
choicesforthem. It determines their future prospects—despite our hope 
and belief that in America, opportunity has no bounds for any man. 

Poverty was universally tolerated until a century or so ago. But 
like disease, war and famine, it gained nothing in acceptability because 
it was prevalent. As soon as men saw that they might escape it, they 
fought and died to escape it. 

Poverty denies to most of those born into it a fair chance to be them- 
selves, to be happy in life. Federal funds or services, and the oppor- 
tunities they provide, cannot permanently free a man from the trap of 
poverty if he does not want to be free. He must use the iadders that 
circumstance, native ability, and his Nation may create. 

Let it be said that in our time, we pursued a strategy against poverty 
so that each man had a chance to be himself. 

Let it be said that in our time, we offered him the means to become 
a free man—for his sake, and for our own. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
; The White House 


March 14, 1967 
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Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Andrew Jackson 


The President’s Remarks at Commemorative 
Ceremonies at the Hermitage. 


March 15, 1967 


Governor and Mrs. Ellington, Mrs. Gore, Secretary Gard- 
ner, Congressman and Mrs. Fulton, Mrs. Buntin, dis- 
tinguished Mayor, Reverend Horn, ladies and gentlemen: 


Two hundred years ago, Andrew Jackson was born 
in the obscure poverty of the Carolina frontier. 

Seventy-eight years later this man—who had only 
hearsay knowledge of his birthplace—died here at his 
beloved Hermitage, having left an indelible mark on 
American society and its political institutions. 

In the course of his long and stormy life, Andrew 
Jackson taught school, practiced law, led armies, served 
as State judge and territorial governor, and was elected 
to both the House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate by his grateful Tennessee neighbors. 

But his greatest contribution to the life of the young 
Republic was the political transformation of our democ- 
racy—through what we now call the “Jacksonian 
Revolution.” 

It affected every aspect of the national life—the nature 
of the Union, the function of the President, the character 
of American politics. 

To Jackson, the Federal Union was far more than a 
league of States. It was the supreme political body in the 
Nation. Jackson—unlike Jefferson and Madison—al- 
ways used the singular verb form when he referred to the 
“United States.” He said “The United States is’; not 
“the United States are.” 

Though he was a slaveholder himself, Jackson repudi- 
ated those who, like John C. Calhoun, were prepared to 
destroy the Federal Union in defense of slavery. And his 
defense of the Union was not merely abstract. In July 
1832, when he heard that South Carolina’s legislature 
was planning to “nullify” the tariff, the President said 
with his characteristic vigor: 

“They can talk and write resolutions and print threats 
to their heart’s content. 

“But if one drop of blood be shed there in defiance of 
the laws of the United States, I will hang the first man 
of them I can get my hands on to the first tree I can 
find.” 

The story goes that a South Carolina Congress- 
man asked a friend of the President if Jackson really 
meant his threat. He was told: “Somebody is out right 
now buying rope.” 

Jackson’s belief that the National Government repre- 
sented the people, not the States, triumphed in his time. 

The tragedy of 19th century America was that the 
torch of Union—which Jackson lit—flickered down in 
the hands of later Presidents and guttered out under 
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Buchanan. If President Jackson’s firm stand had been 
sustained, we might well have avoided the holocaust of 
civil war. 

It was no accident that Jackson’s most devoted dis- 
ciple, Sam Houston, bitterly opposed secession in my State 
of Texas and was deposed as our Governor in 1861 for 
standing fast in his allegiance to the Union. 

To Andrew Jackson, the President was not merely 
the Nation’s Chief Executive. He was the people’s first 
magistrate, directly responsible to them, prepared to go 
directly to them for his authority. 

Jackson for the first time asserted—not the primacy 
of the President as his enemies asserted when they de- 
nounced him as “King Andrew’—but the equality of 
the President, the right of the President, as the elected 
leader of the Nation, to assert an independent, political 
role. 

Jackson’s view of the Union, and of the Presidency, 
was part of a broader, basic change in the nature of 
American politics. 

The United States was a democracy before Jackson. 
The right to vote and participate in political life was 
broadly shared by the white men in the population, and 
that, by the standards of the time, made the United 
States the most advanced democracy in the world. But 
this democracy—while real—was largely formal. It 
began and ended on election day. 

With Jackson began an era of competitive political 
activity, based on the ideal of the citizen as a full partici- 
pant in the life of the community. 

Andrew Jackson’s America was very different from 
ours. 

Yet at the fundamental level we are still—in our ad- 
vanced, urban, industrial society—trying very hard to 
achieve this ideal of the citizen-participant. 

We are still attempting to eliminate all the discrimina- 
tory barriers that deny any citizen a part in the process of 
his Government. 

We are still striving to involve the poor, the deprived, 
the forgotten American, white and Negro, in the future 
of their society. 

So the task Jackson set is still undone. It is still the un- 
finished business of our time. We may never accomplish 
it altogether; but that only acknowledges—and does not 
excuse—our shortcomings. 

As Andrew Jackson put it in his farewell testament to 
his people: 

“It is to yourselves that you must look for safety and the 
means of guarding and perpetuating your free institu- 
tions. 

“In your hands is rightfully placed the sovereignty of 
the country, and to you everyone placed in authority is 
ultimately responsible. 

“It is always in your power to see that the wishes of 
the people are carried into faithful execution, and their 


will, when once made known, must sooner or later be 
obeyed. 
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“And while the people remain, as I trust they ever will, 
uncorrupted and incorruptible and continue watchful and 
jealous of their rights, the Government is safe, and the 
cause of freedom will continue to triumph over all its 
enemies.” 

This chilly morning, we have come back here to the 
Hermitage in homage to that faith, as much as to the man 
who expressed it. 
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Governor, I just pray that some of Jackson’s rugged 
confidence may find its way into our blood and our bones, 
and sustain our democratic faith in the years of testing 
that lie ahead. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:45 a.m., c.s.t., at the Hermitage, 
Hermitage, Tenn. 


As printed above, his remarks follow the text of the White House 
press release. 











TENNESSEE STATE LEGISLATURE 


The President’s Address on United States Policy in Vietnam Delivered 
Before a Joint Session of the Legislature. March 15, 1967 


Lieutenant Governor Durell, Speaker Cummings, Governor Ellington, 
distinguished members of the legislature, and my friends: 


It is always a very special privilege and pleasure for me to visit Ten- 
nessee. 

For a Texan, it is like homecoming, because much of the courage 
and the hard work that went into the building of the Southwest came from 
the hills and the fields of Tennessee. It strengthened the sinews of thou- 
sands of men—at the Alamo, at San Jacinto, and at the homes of our 
pioneer people. 

This morning, I visited the Hermitage, the historic home of Andrew 
Jackson. Two centuries have passed since that most American of all 
Americans was born. The world has changed a great deal since his day. 
But the qualities which sustain men and nations in positions of leadership 
have not changed. 

In our time, as in Andrew Jackson’s, freedom has its price. 

In our time, as in his, history conspires to test the American will. 

In our time, as in Jackson’s time, courage and vision, and the willing- 
ness to sacrifice, will sustain the cause of freedom. 

This generation of Americans is making its imprint on history. It 
is making it in the fierce hills and the sweltering jungles of Vietnam. I 
think most of our citizens have—after a very penetrating debate which is 
our democratic heritage—reached a common understanding on the mean- 
ing and on the objectives of that struggle. 

Before I discuss the specific questions that remain at issue, I should 
like to review the points of widespread agreement. 

It was 2 years ago that we were forced to choose, forced to make a 
decision between major commitments in defense of South Vietnam or 
retreat—the evacuation of more than 25,000 of our troops, the collapse of 
the Republic of Vietnam in the face of subversion and external assault. 

Andrew Jackson would never have been surprised at the choice we 
made. 

We chose a course in keeping with American tradition, in keeping 
with the foreign policy of at least three administrations, with the expressed 
will of the Congress of the United States, with our solemn obligations 
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under the Southeast Asian Treaty, and with the interest of 16 million 
South Vietnamese who had no wish to live under Communist domination. 

As our commitment in Vietnam required more men and more equip- 
ment, some voices were raised in opposition. The administration was 
urged to disengage, to find an excuse to abandon the effort. 

These cries came despite growing evidence that the defense of Viet- 
nam held the key to the political and economic future of free Asia. The 
stakes of the struggle grew correspondingly. 

It became clear that if we were prepared to stay the course in Viet- 
nam, we could help to lay the cornerstone for a diverse and independent 
Asia, full of promise and resolute in the cause of peaceful economic devel- 
opment for her long-suffering peoples. 

But if we faltered, the forces of chaos would scent victory and decades 
of strife and aggression would stretch endlessly before us. 

The choice was clear. We would stay the course. And we shall 
stay the course. 

I think most Americans support this fundamental decision. Most 
of us remember the fearful cost of ignoring aggression. Most of us have 
cast aside the illusion that we can live in an affluent fortress while the 
world slides into chaos. 

I think we have all reached broad agreement on our basic objectives 
in Vietnam. 

First, an honorable peace, that will leave the people of South Viet- 
nam free to fashion their own political and economic institutions without 
fear of terror or intimidation from the north. 

Second, a Southeast Asia in which all countries—including a peace- 
ful North Vietnam—apply their scarce resources to the real problems of 
their people: combating hunger, ignorance, and diseases. 

I have said many, many times, that nothing would give us greater 
pleasure than to invest our own resources in the constructive works of 
peace rather than in the futile destruction of war. 

Third, a concrete demonstration that aggression across international 
frontiers or demarcation lines is no longer an acceptable means of 
political change. 


There is also, I think, a general agreement among Americans on 
the things that we do not want in Vietnam. 


We do not want permanent bases. We will begin with the with- 
drawal of our troops on a reasonable schedule whenever reciprocal con- 
cessions are forthcoming from our adversary. 


We do not seek to impose our political beliefs upon South Vietnam. 
Our Republic rests upon a brisk commerce in ideas. We will be happy to 
see free competition in the intellectual marketplace whenever North Viet- 
nam is willing to shift the conflict from the battlefield to the ballot box. 

So, these are the broad principles on which most Americans agree. 

On a less general level, however, the events and frustrations of these 
past few difficult weeks have inspired a number of questions about our 
Vietnam policy in the minds and hearts of a good many of our citizens. 
Today, here in this historic chamber, I want to deal with some of those 
questions that figure most prominently in the press and in some of the 
letters which reach a President’s desk. 

Many Americans are confused by the barrage of information about 
military engagements. They long for the capsule summary which has 
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kept tabs on our previous wars, a line on the map that divides friend 
from foe. 

Precisely what, they ask, is our military situation, and what are the 
prospects of victory? 

The first answer is that Vietnam is aggression in a new guise, as 
far removed from trench warfare as the rifle from the longbow. ‘This 
is a war of infiltration, of subversion, of ambush. Pitched battles are very 
rare, and even more rarely are they decisive. 

Today, more than 1 million men from the Republic of Vietnam 
and its six allies are engaged in the order of battle. 

Despite continuing increases in North Vietnam infiltration, this 
strengthening of allied forces in 1966, under the brilliant leadership of 
General Westmoreland, was instrumental in reversing the whole course 
of this war. 





—wWe estimate that 55,000 North Vietnamese and Vietcong were 

: killed in 1966, compared with 35,000 the previous year. Many 

more were wounded, and more than 20,000 defected. 

—By contrast, 9,500 South Vietnamese, more than 5,000 Ameri- 
cans, and 600 from other allied forces were killed in action. 

—The Vietnamese Army achieved a 1966 average of two weapons 
captured from the Vietcong to every one lost, a dramatic turn 
around from the previous 2 years. 

—Allied forces have made several successful sweeps through terri- 
tories that were formerly considered Vietcong sanctuaries only 
a short time ago. These operations not only cost the enemy 
large numbers of men and weapons, but are very damaging to 
his morale. 


Well, what does all of this mean? Will the North Vietnamese - 
change their tactics? Will there be less infiltration of main units? Will 
there be more of guerrilla warfare? 

The actual truth is we just don’t know. 


What we do know is that General Westmoreland’s strategy is pro- 
ducing results, that our military situation has substantially improved, 
that our military success has permitted the groundwork to be laid for a 
pacification program which is the longrun key to an independent South 
Vietnam. 


Since February 1965, our military operations have included selec- 
tive bombing of military targets in North Vietnam. Our purposes are 
three. 
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—To back our fighting men by denying the enemy a sanctuary; 

—To exact a penalty against North Vietnam for her flagrant vio- 
lations of the Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962; 

—To limit the flow, or to substantially increase the cost of infiltra- 
tion of men and materiel from North Vietnam. 


All of our intelligence confirms that we have been successful. 


Yet, some of our people object strongly to this aspect of our policy. 
Must we bomb, many people ask. Does it do any military good? Is 
it consistent with America’s limited objectives? Is it an inhuman act 
that is aimed at civilians? 


On the question of military utility, I can only report the firm belief 
of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Central Intel- 
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ligence Agency, General Westmoreland and our commanders in the 
field, and all the sources of information and advice available to the Com- 
mander in Chief and that is that the bombing is causing serious disrup- 
tion and is bringing about added burdens to the North Vietnamese infil- 
tration effort. 

We know, for example, that half a million people are kept busy 
just repairing damage to bridges, roads, railroads, and other strategic 
facilities, and in air and coastal defense and repair of power plants. 

I also want to say categorically that it is not the position of the 
American Government that the bombing will be decisive in getting 
Hanoi to abandon aggression. It has, however, created very serious 
problems for them. The best indication of how substantial is the fact 
that they are working so hard every day with all their friends through- 
out the world to try to get us to stop. 

The bombing is entirely consistent with America’s limited objec- 
tives in South Vietnam. The strength of Communist main-force units 
in the south is clearly based on their infiltration from the north. So I 
think it is simply unfair to our American soldiers, sailors, and Marines 
and our Vietnamese allies to ask them to face increased enemy personnel 
and firepower without making an effort to try to reduce that infiltration. 

Now as to bombing civilians, I would simply say that we are making 
an effort that is unprecedented in the history of warfare to be sure that 
we do not. It is our policy to bomb military targets only. 

We have never deliberately bombed cities, nor attacked any target 
with the purpose of inflicting civilian casualties. 

We hasten to add, however, that we recognize, and we regret, that 
some people, even after warning, are living and working in the vicinity 
of military targets and they have suffered. 

We are also too aware that men and machines are not infallible, 
and that some mistakes do occur. 

But our record on this account is, in my opinion, highly defensible. 

Look for a moment at the record of the other side. 

Any civilian casualties that result from our operations are inadvert- 
ent, in stark contrast to the calculated Vietcong policy of systematic 
terror. 

Tens of thousands of innocent Vietnamese civilians have been killed, 
tortured, and kidnapped by the Vietcong. There is no doubt about the 
deliberate nature of the Vietcong program. One need only note the 
frequency with which Vietcong victims are village leaders, teachers, 
health workers, and others who are trying to carry out constructive pro- 
grams for their people. 

Yet, the deeds of the Vietcong go largely unnoted in the public 
debate. It is this moral double bookkeeping which makes us get some- 
times very weary of our critics. 

But there is another question that we should answer: Why don’t we 
stop bombing to make it easier to begin negotiations? 

The answer is a simple one: 


—We stopped for 5 days and 20 hours in May 1965. Representa- 
tives of Hanoi simply returned our message in a plain envelope. 
—We stopped bombing for 36 days and 15 hours in December 1965 
and January 1966. Hanoi only replied: “A political settlement 
of the Vietnam problem can be envisaged only when the United 
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States Government has accepted the four-point stand of the Gov- 
ernment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, has proved this 
by actual deeds, has stopped unconditionally and for good its air 
raids and all other acts of war against the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam.” 

—And only last month we stopped bombing for 5 days and 18 
hours, after many prior weeks in which we had communicated 
to them several possible routes to peace, any one of which Amer- 
ica was prepared to take. Their response, as you know, deliv- 
ered to His Holiness the Pope, was this: The United States 
“must put an end to their aggression in Vietnam, end uncondi- 
tionally and definitively the bombing and all other acts of war 
against the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, withdraw from 
South Vietnam all American and satellite troops, recognize the 
South Vietnamese National Front for Liberation, and let the Viet- 
namese people settle themselves their own affairs.” 





That is where we stand today. 

They have three times rejected a bombing pause as a means to 
open the way to ending the war, and going to the negotiating table. 

The tragedy of South Vietnam is not limited to casualty lists. 

There is much tragedy in the story of a nation at war for nearly a 
generation. It is the story of economic stagnation. It is the story of 
a generation of young men—the flower of the labor force—pressed into 
military service by one side or the other. 

No one denies that the survival of South Vietnam is heavily depend- 
ent upon early economic progress. 

My most recent and my most hopeful report of progress in this 
area came from an old friend of Tennessee, of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—David Lilienthal, who recently went as my representative to 
Vietnam to begin to work with the Vietnamese people on economic plan- 
ning for that area. 

He reported—and with some surprise, I might add—that he dis- 
covered an extraordinary air of confidence among the farmers, and the 
village leaders, and the trade unionists, and the industrialists. He con- 
cluded that their economic behavior suggests and I quote him, “that 
they think they know how all of this is going to come out.” 

Mr. Lilienthal also said that the South Vietnamese were among the 
hardest working people that he had seen in developing countries around 
the world, that “to have been through 20 years of war and still have this 
amount of ‘zip’ almost ensures their long-term economic development.” 

Mr. Lilienthal will be going with me to Guam Saturday night to 
talk with our new leaders about the plans that he will try to institute 
there. 

Our AID programs are supporting the drive toward this sound 
economy. 

But none of these economic accomplishments will be decisive by 
itself. And no economic achievement can substitute for a strong and 
free political structure. 

We cannot build such a structure—because only the Vietnamese 
can do that. 

‘ And I think they are building it. As I am talking to you here, a 
freely elected Constituent Assembly in Saigon is now wrestling with the 
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last details of a new constitution, one which will bring the Republic of 
Vietnam to full membership among the democratic nations of the world. 

We expect that constitution to be completed this month. 

In the midst of war, they have been building for peace and justice. 
That is a remarkable accomplishment in the annals of mankind. 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, who has served us with such great 
distinction, is coming to the end of his second distinguished tour of duty 
in Saigon. 

To replace him, I am drafting as our Ambassador to the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam, Mr. Ellsworth Bunker—able and devoted, full of wis- 
dom and experience acquired on five continents over many years. 

As his Deputy, I am nominating and recalling from Pakistan, Mr. 
Eugene Locke, our young and very vigorous Ambassador to Pakistan. 

To drive forward with a sense of urgency in our work in pacifica- 
tion, I am sending the President’s Special Assistant, Mr. Robert Komer. 

To strengthen General Westmoreland in the intense operations that 
he will be conducting in the months ahead, I am assigning to him addi- 
tional topflight military personnel, the best that this country has been 
able to produce. 

So you can be confident that in the months ahead we shall have at 
work in Saigon the ablest, the wisest, the most tenacious, and the most 
experienced team that the United States of America can mount. 

In view of these decisions and in view of the meetings that will take 
place this weekend, I thought it wise to invite the leaders of South Viet- 
nam to join us in Guam for a part of our discussions, if it were convenient 
for them. I am gratified to be informed that they have accepted our 
invitation. 

I should also like for you to know that the representatives of all the 
countries that are contributing troops in Vietnam will be coming to 
Washington for April 20 and 21 meetings for a general appraisal of the 
situation that exists. 


Now this brings me to my final point, the peaceful and just world 
that we all seek. 


We have just lived through another flurry of rumors of “peace 
feelers.” 


Our years of dealing with this problem have taught us that peace 
will not come easily. 

The problem is a very simple one: It takes two to negotiate at a 
peace table and Hanoi has just simply refused to consider coming to a 
peace table. 

I don’t believe that our own position on peace negotiations can be 
stated any more clearly than I have stated it many times in the past—or 
that the distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk, or Ambassador 
Goldberg, or any number of other officials have stated it in every forum 
that we could find. 

I do want to repeat to you this afternoon—and through you to the 
people of America—the essentials now, lest there be any doubts. 


—United States representatives are ready at any time for discus- 
sions of the Vietnam problem or any related matter, with any 
government or governments, if there is any reason to believe that 
these discussions will in any way seriously advance the cause of 
peace. 
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—We are prepared to go more than halfway and to use any avenue 
possible to encourage such discussions. And we have done that 
at every opportunity. 


We believe that the Geneva Accords of 1954 and 1962 could serve 
as the central elements of a peaceful settlement. ‘These accords pro- 
vide, in essence, that both South and North Vietnam should be free from 
external interference, while at the same time they would be free inde- 
pendently to determine their positions on the question of reunification. 

We also stand ready to advance toward a reduction of hostilities, 
without prior agreement. ‘The road to peace could go from deeds to 
discussions, or it could start with discussions and go to deeds. 

We are ready to take either route. We are ready to move on both 
of them. 

But reciprocity must be the fundamental principle of any reduction 
in hostilities. The United States cannot and will not reduce its activ- 
ities unless and until there is some reduction on the other side. To fol- 
low any other rule would be to violate the trust that we undertake when 
we ask a man to risk his life for his country. 

We will negotiate a reduction of the bombing whenever the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam is ready and there are almost innumerable ave- 
nues of communication by which the Government of North Vietnam can 
make their readiness known. 

To this date and this hour, there has been no sign of that readiness. 

Yet, we must—and we will—keep on trying. 

As I speak to you today, Secretary Rusk and our representatives 
throughout the world are on a constant alert. Hundreds and hundreds 
of quiet diplomatic conversations, free from the glare of front-page head- 
lines, or of klieg lights, are being held and they will be held on the possi- 
bilities of bringing peace to Vietnam. 

Governor Averell Harriman, with 25 years of experience of trouble- 
shooting on the most difficult international problems that America has 
ever had, is carrying out my instructions that every possible lead, however 
slight it may first appear, from any source, public or private, shall be 
followed up. 

Let me conclude by saying this: I so much wish that it were within 
my power to assure that all those in Hanoi could hear one simple mes- 
sage—America is committed to the defense of South Vietnam until an 
honorable peace can be negotiated. 

If this one communication gets through and its rational implications 
are drawn, we should be at the table tomorrow. It would be none too 
soon for us. Then hundreds of thousands of Americans—as brave as 
any who ever took the field for their country—could come back home. 


And the man who could lead them back is the man that you trained 
and sent from here, our own beloved, brilliant General “Westy” West- 
moreland. As these heroes came back to their homes, millions of Viet- 
namese could begin to make a decent life for themselves and their fam- 
ilies without fear of terrorism, without fear of war, or without fear of 
Communist enslavement. 


That is what we are working and what we are fighting for. We 
must not—we shall not—and we will not—fail. 
Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 12:05 p.m. in the House Chamber of the State Capitol 
in Nashville, Tenn. 
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Defense Department Appropriations 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill 
Authorizing Supplemental Appropriations. 
March 16, 1967 


I have today signed S. 665, authorizing supplemental 
appropriations for the Department of Defense for the 
fiscal year 1967. The funds authorized by this bill are 
necessary for the procurement of missiles, aircraft, and 
tracked combat vehicles, for research, development and 
evaluation, and for military construction. 

The Congress, by an overwhelming vote, amended the 
bill to declare its firm intentions 


—to provide all necessary support for our fighting men 
in Vietnam; 

—to support the efforts that have been made to prevent 
the expansion of the war, and to bring the conflict 
to an end through a negotiated settlement which will 
preserve the honor of the United States, protect the 
vital interests of this country, and allow the people 
of South Vietnam to determine the affairs of that 
nation in their own way; and 

—to support the convening of the nations that par- 
ticipated in the Geneva Conference, or any other 
meeting of nations similarly involved and interested, 
as soon as possible, for the purpose of pursuing the 
general principles of the Geneva Accords of 1954 
and 1962, and for formulating plans for bringing 
the conflict to an"honorable solution. 


With each part of this declaration, I am in full accord. 
Though the battle has been long and hard, and though 
our adversary has shown no desire to reduce the level of 
his aggression and bring the controversy to the negotiat- 
ing table, we shall persist both on the battlefield and in 
our pursuit of an honorable settlement. 

Our course lies between the extremes of provoking a 
wider war, and yielding to a settlement by terror. It is 
neither a simple nor an easy course. Yet it offers the 
hope of lasting peace in Southeast Asia. That the vast 
majority of the Congress approves it is a source of con- 
tinuing strength to me, and to those associated with me 
in the conduct of our policy. 


Note: As enacted, S. 665 is Public Law 90-5. 


Consular Convention With 


the U.S.S.R. 


Statement by the President Following the Senate’s 
Vote for Ratification of the Convention. 
March 16, 1967 


In giving its advice and consent to the ratification of 
the Consular Convention today, the Senate acted in the 
best tradition of American government. The impressive 
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vote for ratification was the product, not only of strong 
bipartisan leadership, but also of responsible action by the 
membership. 

The Convention will provide important measures to 
protect Americans traveling in the Soviet Union. Last 
year more than 18,000 of our citizens visited the U.S.S.R. 
These measures will become applicable as soon as the 
treaty enters into force. 

I hope the Soviet Government will now move promptly 
to ratify the Convention and that arrangements will be 
made for its early entry into force. 


National Commission on Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws 


Announcement of the Three Presidential Appointees to 
the 12-Member Commission. March 16, 1967 


President Johnson today named Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown to head a review of Federal criminal laws. 

The former California Governor was one of three 
lawyers appointed by the President to the National Com- 
mission on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws. 

The others were Donald Scott Thomas of Austin, 
Texas, and Theodore Voorhees of Philadelphia. 

The President designated Brown as Chairman of the 
12-member Commission, which was created by the Con- 
gress last November on recommendation of the President. 

The Commission will recommend reforms such as revi- 
sions and recodification of the criminal laws, repeal of 
any undesirable laws, and changes in the penalty struc- 
ture. Its final report to Congress is due in November 
1969. 

“It is gratifying that such distinguished, learned, and 
capable lawyers have accepted this important assignment, 
designed to improve the administration of justice in Amer- 
ica,” the President stated. 

Mr. Brown, who practices law in Beverly Hills, Calif., 
is a former California district attorney, attorney general, 
and Governor. He is a graduate of the San Francisco 
Law School. He was born in San Francisco in 1905. 

Mr. Thomas, born in Bogata, Texas, in 1920, is a law 
graduate of the University of Texas. He is active in the 
American, Texas, and Travis County bar associations, 
and is a fellow of the American College of Trial Lawyers. 

Mr. Voorhees was born in 1904 at Elkins Park, Pa. 
He is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School. He is past president of both the Philadelphia 
Bar Association and National Legal Aid and Defenders 
Association, and currently is president of the Conference 
of Bar Presidents. He is a member of the Office 


of Economic Opportunity Advisory Committee on Legal 
Services. 
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Other members of the commission are: 


Senators John L. McClellan of Arkansas, Sam J. Ervin, 
Jr. of North Carolina, and Roman L. Hruska of Ne- 
braska; Representatives Robert W. Kastenmeier of Wis- 
consin, Don Edwards of California, and Richard H. Poff 
of Virginia, and United States Judges George Edwards 
of the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, James M. Carter 
of the Southern District of California, and A. Leon Hig- 
ginbotham of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

The Senators were appointed by the Vice President, 
the Congressmen by the Speaker of the House, and the 
judges by the Chief Justice. 


National Highway Safety Advisory 


Committee 


Announcement of Appointment of the 29-Member 
March 16, 1967 


Committee. 

President Johnson today announced the appointment 
of the 29-member National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee. ‘The Committee was established by Public 
Law 89-564 approved September 9, 1966. 

The Secretary of Transportation will serve as Chair- 
man of the Committee and the Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator will be an ex officio member. 


The Committee will advise, consult with, and make 
recommendations to the Secretary of Transportation on 
matters relating to the activities and functions of the 
Department in the field of highway safety. 


The members appointed by the President include: 


For 1-year terms: 


Wituiam A. Ropcers of Maryland, vice president and director, 
Tidewater Insurance Co., Baltimore. 

James F. Couns of Washington, D.C., president, American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 

RicHarp N. SATTERFIELD of Tennessee, executive vice president, 
Tennessee Automotive Association, Nashville. 

Joseru H. Hays of Illinois, general counsel, Association of Western 
Railways. 

Jake J. DiMaccro of Louisiana, insurance adjustor, Valiant Associa- 
tion, New Orleans. 

Witu1aM Ranpo.tpH Hearst of New York, editor in chief, Hearst 
Newspapers, and Chairman, President’s Committee on Traffic 
Safety. 

James R. Boyp of Texas, general manager, Oil Field Haulers 
Association, Austin. 

M. James GLEason of Oregon, county commissioner, Multnomah 
County, Oreg. 

WituraM J. Hartican of Illinois, president, Hartigan Oldsmobile- 
Cadillac, Park Ridge. 


Rosert F. Boos of Wyoming, city manager, City Hall, Laramie. 
For 2-year terms: 


RicHarD E. McLavucuuin of Massachusetts, registrar of motor ve- 
hicles, Boston. ’ 


Harotp J. Gispons of Missouri, vice president, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DeWirr C. Greer of Texas, State highway engineer for Texas, 
Austin. 

Joseru E. Kerican of Michigan, vice president, Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit. 

Jerrrey O’ConneELL of Illinois, professor of law, University of 
Illinois. 


Norma O. WALKER of Colorado, mayor, City of Aurora, Colo. 


Ray F. REAVLEy, executive secretary, Automotive Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation, and manager, Montana Safety Foundation. 


Norvin Krerer, M.D., of New York, chief medical director, Equi- 
table Life Insurance Co., University Heights. 


James M. Hare of Michigan, secretary of state for Michigan. 
NorMaN R. Howarp of Oregon, State representative, Salem. 
For 3-year terms: 


Ricuarp J. Hucues, Governor of New Jersey. 


KennetH A. Roperts of Alabama, partner, law firm of Harter, 
Calhoun, Williams and Roberts. 


Cotin MacLeop, M.D., of New York, vice president for medical 
affairs, The Commonwealth Fund. 


Witu1AM H. Morais of Illinois, president, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, and superintendent, Illinois State Police. 


Harry He rtzer of Minnesota, president, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. (sign and signal manufacturers). 


J. Sam Winters of Texas, partner, law firm of Clark, Thomas, 
Harris, Denius and Winters. 


Jesse M. Unruu of California, speaker of the Assembly, State of 
California. 


Mattie Bette Davis of Florida, judge, Municipal Court, Metro- 
politan Dade County. 


J. E. Matioy of Vermont, commissioner of motor vehicles of Ver- 
mont, St. Albans. 


Release of Deferred Federal 
Program Funds 


Statement by the President Announcing the Release 
of Additional Funds. March 17, 1967 


Last September, as part of an overall program to com- 
bat inflation, I announced my intention to defer and re- 
duce $3 billion in Federal contracts, obligations, and com- 
mitments. As the result of intensive review later in the 
fall, a larger amount—some $5.2 billion Federal program 
funds—was deferred. 

I am today instructing Federal agencies to release $791 
million of those deferred funds. The areas affected are: 


—-special mortgage assistance for low-cost housing 
($250 million ) 


—Federal-aid highways ($350 million ) 
—Farmers Home Administration loans ($71 million) 


—local flood protection and other projects of the Corps 
of Engineers ($90 million ) 


—-reallocation of Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act Title I grant funds ($30 million). 


In fiscal 1967, budget expenditures out of these released 
funds will amount to approximately $105 million. 
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These programs provide important benefits for the 
American people. Otherwise, I would not have pro- 
posed, and the Congress would not have enacted them. 
The deferrals and reductions undertaken last fall were 
put into effect as a necessary means of reducing the over- 
heating which then threatened the American economy— 
not because the programs themselves were in any sense 
undesirable. 

The deferral of Federal contracts and the other eco- 
nomic measures adopted last fall have had the desired 
effect. Inflationary pressures have subsided. As a con- 
sequence it has been possible, in a careful and orderly 
manner, to release some of the funds which had been 
deferred. Earlier this year we released $175 million of 
highway funds and $380 million in special assistance for 
low-cost and multi-family housing. Today’s action 
brings the total of funds released to about $1.4 million, 
approximately 27 percent of the total amount of funds 
deferred. 


I have instructed Federal agencies to make the release 
effective on April 1. This will leave time for planning, 
notification to States, and other necessary administrative 
steps. In one case—emergency loans to farmers who 
have been affected by disasters—the release will become 
effective immediately. 


A list of the funds released by the action today, and by 
earlier actions follows: 
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[Millions of dollars] 








1967 Programs 














March 17 Prior 
Actions Actions 
Department of Transportation: 
Federal-aid highways................. 350 175 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment: 
Special mortgage assistance for low-cost 
on, EP ELUTE EE ee 250 300 
Special assistance for cooperative hous- 
ME iain Cnc ona ans ca Sk SESS REMUS ASERER ESC o eee 50 
Special assistance for urban renewal 
coe, RE OTe CET ee en Mere 30 
Department of Agriculture, Farmers Home | 
Administration: 
Farm operating loans................ ah eee eee 
Insured rural housing loans........... cal CORTE 
ere 6 pee 
Corps of Engineers: 
Local flood protection and other public 
Lect). SET E ee El ar oeryery 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare: 
Reallocation of grant funds under Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary 
OPP Ter errr Terre i Serer 
TUR iss sone denediabds staged 791 555 














THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


The President’s Message to the Congress. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


March 17, 1967 


THE BACKGROUND 


History will say this of America—that it established a community 
of freedom and order, preserved and perfected the concept of democracy, 
and enriched the lives of its citizens—all under a rule of law. 

The law is our instrument for developing our society along 
that vision of government which was the dream of our fathers and is the 


hope of our sons. 


It is only part of the total instrument, however. 


The rest of that 


instrument is the institutional machinery which enables law to work in 


response to the will of the Congress and the people. 


any law that its effectiveness must be judged by its administration. 


The machinery of our Government has served us well. 


It is a condition of 


It has been 


the vehicle of the greatest progress and prosperity any nation has ever 


achieved. 


But this record should give us no cause for complacency. For any 
realistic review today reveals that there are substantial improvements ' 


to be made. 
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—Further reorganization of the Executive Branch would make 
possible more effective government ; 

—Administration of programs which are the joint responsibility 
of Federal, State and local governments should be strengthened ; 

—At every level of government, steps must be taken to assure a 
steady flow of qualified and trained managers and administrators 
for the years ahead ; 

—We must pursue our efforts to expand the modern techniques 
which already are at work to reduce costs and improve the 
efficiency of government. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Government’s relative simplicity did not demand many major re- 
forms in administrative machinery until this century, with the great 
changes it brought to our society. Then Presidents beginning with 
Theodore Roosevelt began finding and reporting to the Congress ob- 
solescence which hampered the efficient execution of the Nation’s policies. 

In 1937, Franklin Roosevelt and the 75th Congress were still har- 
nessing the resources of government to continue the rout of the great 
depression which had threatened to overwhelm the country. President 
Roosevelt submitted to the Congress a recommendation for reorganiza- 
tion legislation with these words: “A government without good manage- 
ment is a house builded on sand.” 

Little more than a decade later, under President Truman’s Admin- 
istration, a distinguished Commission headed by former President Herbert 
Hoover looked deeply into the need for reorganization and sounded the 
same warning: 

“. . . The highest aims and ideals of democracy can be thwarted 
through excessive administrative costs and through waste, disunity, ir- 
responsibility, and other byproducts of inefficient government.” 

Since those words were spoken, the machinery of American govern- 
ment has undergone many changes. 

Two major ones have been accomplished in this Administration: 


—In 1965, the 89th Congress established the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, which brought the hope of re- 
newed life for our cities. 

—In 1966, the same Congress provided the mechanism for 
straightening out our transportation lifeline by establishing the 
Department of Transportation. 


In addition, in the same two-year period we have completed 10 
additional reorganizations to consolidate programs and strengthen func- 
tions. I have submitted two new reorganization plans so far this year. 

We have not reached the end of the reorganizations which are re- 
quired if we are to adapt our government structure to the changes which 
have been taking place in our national life. Nor will we reach it soon. 

Having undertaken major reorganizations in the fields of housing 
and community development, transportation, and water pollution, we 
must now carefully consider the question of how our government can 
better be organized to achieve its major economic objectives. 

In my State of the Union Address, and later in my Budget and 
Economic Messages to the Congress, I proposed the creation of a new 
Department of Business and Labor. 
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For ten years, beginning in 1903, Labor and Commerce existed 
jointly as the 9th Cabinet office in the United States government. 

Then in 1913, President William Howard Taft, on his last day in 
office, signed the Act which made them separate departments. The 
legislation which accomplished this was enacted in response to a growing 
belief that workers would be benefitted by a voice distinctly their own in 
the highest councils of government. Woodrow Wilson, the incoming 
President, expressed concisely the public’s understanding of the action 
that had been taken. “The Department of Labor,” he said, “was cre- 
ated in the interest of the wage earners of the United States.” 

The concept of two departments representing the separate—and 
sometimes diverse—voices of business and labor in the government family 
fitted the needs of the America of more than a half century ago, and in 
diminishing degree that of the decades which followed. 

The years with their changing conditions brought an increasing al- 
teration of that concept. In the America which exists today, the con- 
cept has, I believe, lost much of its force. 


—tLabor unions are no longer small and weak, struggling to 
achieve their legitimate aims. More than 18 million Ameri- 
cans are today members of organized labor groups. 

—Business is no longer principally confined to local firms operat- 
ing in local markets. The complex mix of regional, national, 
and international markets involves the interests of all industries. 

—TIn a growing range of federal programs—particularly those 
which relate to manpower training, regional and area economic 
development, and international trade—business and labor have 
a common interest and a vast potential for cooperative action. 


Except for their names, the Departments of Commerce and Labor 
are not the same departments as those which existed in the past. Both 
were once almost exclusively involved with statistical and information 
programs and regulatory activity. 

Today a major part of the efforts of the Department of Commerce 
is directed toward economic development and the promotion of interna- 
tional trade. 

Today a major part of the efforts of the Department of Labor is di- 
rected toward the training and development of manpower. 

Conversely, there are many activities directly concerning industry 
and labor which are not in either Department. 

My proposal for a new Department was designed not merely to 
merge the existing Departments of Commerce and Labor. 

It envisioned the establishment of a single institution to unify the 
management of government programs which affect the economic health 
of the Nation. 


Among its other functions it would be the federal agency respon- 

sible for: 

—Manpower training and regional economic development ; 

—The promotion of international trade; 

—Labor-management relations ; 

—The principal collection and analysis of economic data; 

—Technological and science services; and 

—aA wide range of other services to both industry and labor. 
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An important further consideration is that the new Department 
would add a strong voice to the formulation of economic policy in govern- 
ment and would be the chief instrument for carrying out national policies 
affecting industry and labor. Its Secretary would be one of the primary 
Presidential advisers on matters affecting the entire range of national 
economic problems. 

Finally, its unified system of field offices in local communities and 
cities across America would provide vital services to the worker, the 
businessman, and industry. 

I strongly believe that, in the years ahead, the new Department will 
be a vital force for the prosperity and progress of a growing Nation. 

Since I first suggested the desirability of creating a new Department, 
my advisers and I have consulted members of Congress and a wide cross- 
section of industry and labor representatives. 

Many have expressed their belief that the new Department would 
be a distinct and necessary improvement over existing arrangements. 

But others, agreeing that the new Department offered substantial 
advantages, have voiced the concern that abolition of the separate De- 
partments of Commerce and Labor might inhibit the free flow of com- 
munication between government and the communities of business and 
labor. Separate departments with their well-established channels of 
communication, many believe, continue to offer the best assurance that 
business and labor leaders will be able to present to the federal govern- 
ment their views on matters vitally affecting their interests. 


I remain convinced that the establishment of a new Department 
would in no way diminish the legitimate voice of business and labor in 
the councils of the Nation. 


Neither of these groups today depends on a special department to 
make its voice heard. Indeed neither uses a single channel of commu- 
nication. The interests of both interweave so thoroughly through the 
entire fabric of government that no single agency can adequately serve 
the interests of either. Nonetheless, I respect the considerations which 
lie behind those views to the contrary. 


In our democratic society, those whose lives and interests are affected 
by government policy must be assured full participation in the processes 
which lead to executive decision. 


That is why I believe that further active development of my proposal 
is necessary before it can be submitted to Congress. 

The mechanism by which this can best be achieved is available to us. 
It is the President’s Advisory Committee on Labor-Management Policy. 
The Committee is composed of the Nation’s wisest and most outstanding 
businessmen, labor leaders and members of the public. When it was 
established by Executive Order in 1961, President Kennedy expressed 
this hope: 

“ , . that the advice of this Committee will assist the Government, 
labor, management, and the general public to achieve greater under- 
standing of the problems which beset us in these troubled times and to 
find solutions consistent with our democratic traditions, our free enter- 
prise economy, and our determination that this country shall move 
forward to a better life for all its people.” 

I am asking the President’s Advisory Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy to consider the proposal in all its aspects, and particularly to 
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develop means to assure that a free flow of communications will be main- 
tained between the government and the business and labor communities, 
both through the new Department and other governmental channels. 

No matter which has come. before the Committee in the six years 
of its existence is more important than that now committed to it for 
consideration. 

I shall await the advice of this Committee before taking further 
action. 

EFFICIENCY IN GOVERNMENT 


Every citizen has the right to expect full value for his tax dollar. 
This is a clear principle I set forth in my first days in office. It is a prin- 
ciple which I reaffirm today. 

The management objectives of this Administration rest on a pursuit 
of this principle. In all of our programs, we endeavor to: 


—Opbtain the greatest benefit for each dollar spent. 
—Operate at the minimum cost for every service rendered. 


Economy in government does not mean ignoring new needs or old 
problems. When that occurs economy becomes stagnation. But econ- 
omy becomes the companion of progress when we avoid overstaffing of 
government agencies, eliminate duplication and poor management, and 
discard what is obsolete and inefficient. 

Seeking to improve the quality of American life, we are also improv- 
ing the quality of government. We are now making the machinery of 
government more effective with two new management tools. 


1. Planning-Programming-Bud geting System (PPBS) 


More than a year and a half ago we began to apply a modern system 
of planning, programming, and budgeting throughout the federal 
government. 

This system—which proved its worth many times over in the Defense 
Department—now brings to each department and agency the most 

advanced techniques of modern business management. 
Analyzing other federal programs from child development to tax 
administration, this system is forcing us to ask the fundamental questions 
that illuminate our choices. 

For example, how can we best help an underprivileged child break 
out of poverty and become a productive citizen? Should we concentrate 
on improving his education? Would it help more to spend the same 
funds for his food, or clothing, or medical care? Does the real answer 
lie in training his father for a job, or perhaps teaching his mother the 
principles of nutrition? Or is some combination of approaches most 
effective? 

Under PPBS, each department must now: 


—Develop its objectives and goals, precisely and carefully ; 

—Evaluate each of its programs to meet these objectives, weigh- 
ing the benefits against the costs ; 

—Examine, in every case, alternative means of achieving these 
objectives; 

—Shape its budget request on the basis of this analysis, and justify 
that request in the context of a long-range program and financial 


plan. 
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This new system cannot make decisions. But it improves the process 
of decision-making by revealing the alternatives—for decisions are only 
as good as the information on which they are based. 

PPBS is not costly to operate, but the dividends it will yield for the 
people of America are large. 

The system has taken root throughout the government, but it will 
not be able to function fully until more trained men and women, more 
data, better cost accounting and new methods of evaluation are available. 

To continue this vital work I urge that Congress approve the funds 
for PPBS requested in the budgets of the various federal agencies. 


2. Cost Reduction 


As we take these steps to improve our programming and budgeting 
system, we also are continuing an unremitting drive to reduce the govern- 
ment’s cost of doing business. 

The cost reductions we are achieving are more than bookkeeping en- 
tries. To the taxpayer, they mean real savings, now running into the 
billions of dollars. 


—The Defense Department saved $4.5 billion in fiscal 1966 as 
a result of actions taken over the past several years. 

—The civilian agencies saved $1.2 billion from steps taken in 
fiscal 1966 alone, and hundreds of millions of additional dollars 
as a result of actions taken in prior years. 


These economies were not easily achieved. They came from the 
efforts of men and women in all our agencies, who represent the real force 
of government. They are the consequence of a wide range of actions— 
the elimination of unnecessary paperwork, the improvement of pur- 
chasing methods, the closing of obsolete military bases. Some of these 
savings are small. Others run into the millions. All are important, for 
the saving of a single dollar is important. These are some recent 
examples: 





Engineers in the Commerce Department found ways to reduce 

by half the number of Tiros Weather Satellite launches, saving 

$15 million, without reducing program effectiveness. 

—cContracting and management experts at the Post Office de- 
vised rigorous procurement procedures and consolidated a num- 
ber of small post offices, saving almost $10 million. 

—Medical specialists in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare developed a technique to rotate inventories of 
perishable drugs, saving over $5 million. 

—Scientists at a NASA test center developed a stainless steel rod 

that performed its mission more reliably than a more costly 

cadmium rod, saving $20,000. 





To broaden and strengthen the federal government’s drive for 
economy and efficiency in all its operations, I will issue an Executive 
Order establishing an Advisory Council on Cost Reduction. 

The Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Administrator of General Services will serve on the 
: Council. It will be chaired by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

I will also appoint other members from the Executive Branch, from 
private industry and from the public. 
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This Council will review our cost reduction programs, explore the 
opportunities for increased savings, draw on wisdom and experience of 
business and labor leaders, and report periodically to me. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


Government is personal. 

It is as compassionate and vibrant—or as ineffectual and spiritless— 
as the men and women who shape the laws, who make the decisions, who 
translate programs into action. 

Andrew Jackson once said that the duties of all public offices were 
“plain and simple.” We have journeyed far since then. 

Today’s public servant—at all levels of government—is a servant 
of change. He works to make the American city a better place to live. 
He strives to increase the beauty of our land and end the poisoning of 
our rivers and the air we breathe. In these and countless other ways he 
seeks to enlarge the meaning of life and to raise the hopes and extend 
the horizons for all of us. 

The work to be performed in the years ahead will summon trained 
and skilled manpower in quantities—and quality—we have never needed 
before. 

Within the federal government, we are making careers more at- 
tractive. Since I became President, I have proposed and you in the 
Congress have approved pay increases in each of the past 3 years for 
federal workers, raising salary levels by an average of 12%. The new 
Executive Assignment System begun last year will re-shape the upper 
civil service so that talent is readily recognized and excellence is fully 
rewarded. 


Later in this session of Congress, I shall submit additional proposals 
to enable the government to attract and retain the public servants it 
needs. 

But nowhere is the magnitude of government manpower greater— 
and the accompanying challenge more critical—than at the State and 
local levels. Consider the following: 


—Between 1955 and 1965 employment in State and local govern- 
ments increased from 4.7 million to 7.7 million, or four times 
the rate of growth of employment in the economy as a whole. 

—By 1975, State and local government employment will grow 

to more than 11 million. 

Each year, from now through 1975, State and local govern- 

ments will have to recruit at least one quarter of a million new 

administrative, technical, and professional employees, not in- 
cluding teachers, to maintain and develop their programs. 
—One out of every three of the Nation’s municipal executives, 
and one out of every two municipal health directors will be 
eligible for retirement within the next 10 years. 
—There will be 2 vacancies for each new graduate of a university 
program in city and regional planning. 

These statistics show that States and local governments are flourish- 
ing as they never have before. But they also contain a clear signal that 
in the chain of Federal-State-local relationships, the weakest link is the 
emerging shortage of professional manpower. 
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We can strengthen that link, or later pay the price of weakness with 
inefficient government unable to cope with the problems of an expanding 
population. 

I believe we should take positive action now. 

I recommended two legislative proposals to improve the quality of 
government in the years ahead—the Public Service Education Act of 
1967 and the Intergovernmental Manpower Act of 1967. 

My fiscal 1968 budget includes $35 million for these proposals: 


—$10 million for the Public Service Education Act, and 
—$25 million for the Intergovernmental Manpower Act. 


These measures are demanding. They will require the support of 
Congress, the Executive Branch, State and local governments, our col- 
leges and universities and private organizations. 

They recognize that the key to effective action remains with the 
States and local governments. 


1. The Public Service Education Act of 1967 


This legislation has a single clear goal: to increase the number of 
qualified students who choose careers in government. 

The measure would authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to provide fellowships for young men and women who want 
to embark on the adventure of government service. 


It would provide support to universities seeking to enrich and 
strengthen their public service education programs. 


This financial assistance can be used to support a broad range of 
activity including: 
—Research into new methods of education for government 
service; 
Experimental programs, such as study combined with part- 
time public service ; 
—Plans to improve and expand programs for students preparing 
for government careers; 
—Training faculties, establishing centers for study at the gradu- 
ate or professional level, conducting institutes for advanced 
study in public affaris and administration. 


2. The Intergovernmental Manpower Act of 1967 


This legislation is designed specifically to deal with the varied 
manpower needs of State and local governments. 


It would authorize the Civil Service Commission to: 








—Provide fellowships to State and local government employees. 

—Make grants of up to 75% to help State and local governments 
develop and carry out comprehensive training plans and 
strengthen their personnel administration systems. 

It would allow federal agencies to admit State and local employees 
to federal training programs, and to provide additional assistance for 
those employees who administer federal grant-in-aid programs. 

Across America, many men and women of skill and vision work in 
State houses and city halls. 

Their knowledge and experience can help us. And we are prepared 
to bring the special experience of federal employees to the local level. 
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The Intergovernmental Manpower Act would allow federal workers 
to take assignments in State and local governments for periods up to 
2 years, with full protection of job rights and benefits. In addition, the 
federal agencies would be able to accept State and local employees for 
assignments of equivalent periods. 

This proposal, I believe, fills a vital need. The mutual interchange 
of ideas and perspectives will benefit all echelons of government. 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Shaped by our Founding Fathers, the federal system has withstood 
a test of time and experience they could never have foreseen. 

It has been adapted to a complexity of government functions un- 
known and unanticipated in the simpler times of its creation. 

Today the federal system rests on an interlocking network of new 
relationships and new partnerships among all levels of government. 


That structure is elaborate. It consists of 50 States, over 3,000 
counties, 18,000 municipalities, more than 17,000 townships, and almost 
25,000 school districts, all of which employ more than 7 million people 
with a monthly payroll of nearly $5 billion. 

Every American is served through these units of government. 

In shaping programs to meet the needs of modern-day America, 
several factors have emerged which have important consequences for our 
Federal system: 

First, many of the problems we are dealing with are national in 
scope, requiring national strategies to attack them. But these problems 
exist in communities and neighborhoods, so their solutions must be 
tailored to specific local needs. 

Because broad national strategy must be fused with local knowledge 
and administration, the Executive Branch and Congress have chosen to 
operate through the mechanism of the grant-in-aid. The 1968 budget 
provides $17 billion in Federal grants-in-aid to States and local govern- 
ment. These range from old age assistance to infant care, from housing 
development to highway construction. 

During the past three years, we have returned to State and local 
governments about $40 billion in grants-in-aid. This year alone, some 
70 percent of our Federal expenditures for domestic social programs 
will be distributed through the State and local governments. With 


‘Federal assistance, State and local governments by 1970 will be spending 


close to $110 billion annually. As I said in my 1967 State of the Union 
Message, “these enormous sums must be used wisely, honestly, and 
effectively.” 

Second, attacking the major ills of our society—poverty, crime, 
pollution, and decay—requires the interaction of many agencies working 
together at different levels of government. Coordinating and marshal- 
ing their efforts is a demanding challenge. 

Third, many of the problems transcend established boundaries. 
Air and water pollution, for example, respect no State or municipal lines. 
Neither does mass transit—with commuters moving in and out of cen- 
tral cities and across different borders. Many of our programs, there- 
fore, have resulted in new groupings and councils of old jurisdictions 
working together for the first time. 
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Careful study of these key factors reveals the need to strengthen 
the federal system through greater communication, consolidation, con- 
sistency, and coordination. 


1. Better Lines of Communication 


All levels of government must be able to communicate with each 
other more frequently and freely than they ever have before. 

This does not require an Act of Congress. It simply requires an 
“open door” policy—a willingness by all who participate in the adven- 
ture of cooperative government to sit together to discuss their common 
problems. 

The door of discussion will always be open in the federal govern- 
ment to the mayor of every city and the governor of every State. 

I have invited and met with the Governors or substantial groups 
of them on at least seven separate occasions. 

I have repeatedly assured each Governor that top officials of the 
Executive Branch stand ready to brief him and to visit his State Capital 
to discuss matters of mutual concern. 

Over the past several weeks, a team of Government officials headed 
by Governor Farris Bryant, Director of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, has accepted the invitations extended by 16 Governors and visited 
their State Capitals, where full and frank discussions with the Governors 
on the problems of Federal-State relationships have been carried on. 
Additional visits are planned in the weeks ahead. 

I have extended invitations to the Governors of every state to come 
to the Nation’s Capital this Saturday to meet with me and members of 
my Cabinet for discussions and briefings, and to exchange ideas on how 
the ties between the Federal Government and State and local govern- 
ments can be strengthened. 

In addition, I have directed the heads of all departments and agen- 
cies to consult on a frequent and systematic basis with governors, and 
mayors, and other local officials in development and administration of 
federal programs. 

I have requested the Vice President and Governor Farris Bryant, 
Director of the Office of Emergency Planning, to confer with State and 
local officials whenever problems of intergovernmental relations arise. 





2. Consolidation of Grant-in-Aid Programs 


There are today a very large number of individual grant-in-aid 
programs, each with its own set of special requirements, separate author- 
izations and appropriations, cost-sharing ratios, allocation formulas, 
administrative arrangements, and financial procedures. This prolifer- 
ation increases red-tape and causes delay. It places extra burdens on 
State and local officials. It hinders their comprehensive planning. It 
diffuses the channels through which federal assistance to State and local 
governments can flow. 


There are several steps we should take to help remedy this situation. 

The first step is to simplify procedures for grant application, ad- 
ministration and financial accounting. 

A local health program, for example, may draw upon separate 
federal grants-in-aid for child health, training of health personnel and 
mental health. Similarly a governor often wishes to focus several related 
federal grant programs upon a single complex problem. 
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At the present time it is usually necessary for the governor or mayor 
to submit separate applications and follow separate financial and ad- 
ministrative procedures for each such federal grant. 

Initially, we should make it possible, through general legislation, 
for federal agencies to combine related grants into a single financial 
package thus simplifying the financial and administrative procedures— 
without disturbing, however, the separate authorizations, appropriations, 
and substantive requirements for each grant-in-aid program. 

The development of a workable plan for grant simplification will 
demand careful preparation. The statutes involved are varied and 
complex. 

I have instructed the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, in coop- 
eration with the federal agencies concerned and representatives of the 
States and local governments to form a joint Task Force to develop such 
a plan. The Task Force will report to me within one month. I will 
then submit to the Congress the necessary legislation to simplify our 
grant-in-aid procedures. 

Beyond administrative and financial consolidation, and even more 
fundamental restructuring of our grant-in-aid programs is essential. 

Last year’s “Partnership for Health” Act pointed the way. With 
that measure Congress combined into a single package a number of 
health grants. It established for these activities a single set of require- 
ments, a single authorization and a single appropriation. 

I have requested the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to re- 
view the range of federal grant-in-aid programs to determine other areas 
in which a basic consolidation of grant-in-aid authorizations, appropria- 
tions, and statutory requirements should be carried out. 

As that review is completed, I will seek the necessary legislation to 
combine and modernize the grant-in-aid system, area by area. 


3. Consistency and Coordination 


Each major federal department and agency works through a series 
of regional or field offices. These offices are the vital links between 
Washington and people in States, cities and townships across America. 
Whether our programs are effective often depends on the quality of ad- 
ministration in these field offices. 

Yet, for all their importance, there has been only infrequent critical 
analysis of their roles and performance. 

The cause of intergovernmental cooperation is poorly served when 
these offices are out of touch with local needs, or when their geographic 
boundaries overlap or are inconsistent. 

I have asked the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to undertake 
a comprehensive review of the federal field office structure and to develop 
a plan to assure the most effective use and location of these offices. 

I have asked him to recommend a plan for the restructuring of these 
offices, and I hope to incorporate the first steps of this plan in my next 
budget message. 

STATE AND LOCAL ACTION 


Our federal system is strong. It is the best instrument we have— 
or any nation has ever had—for joint action. 


If we observe strains in the workings of that system, they are natural 
consequences of the great stirring of governmental action at all levels to 
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cope with acute problems. When governments do nothing, when they 
are oblivious to the needs of the times, there is an illusion of order. It is 
an illusion both costly and disastrous. 

But to survive and serve the ends of a free society, our federal system 
must be strengthened—and not alone at the national level. 

Some State and many local jurisdictions maintain planning, budg- 
etary and statistical systems unchanged since the nineteenth century. 
Obsolete and arbitrary fiscal restraints increase pressures for federal 
action in areas where State and local communities themselves should 
assume responsibility. 

I particularly urge governors and mayors to take advantage of the 
channels of communication which I mentioned previously. I urge the 
governors to utilize that provision of the Model Cities Act which en- 
courages, and helps to finance, the establishment of State centers for 
information and technical assistance to medium-sized and smaller 
communities. 

Two years ago, discussing the challenges which the improvement 
of our society poses, I said, “The solution to these problems does not rest 
on a massive program in Washington . . .” I repeat those words today, 
with an emphasis even stronger. 

No nation so great as ours can develop the society its people need if 
the federal government evades its responsibility. This government has 
not and will not. But neither can such a nation hope to succeed on the 
strength of federal action alone. 

We began as a nation of localities. And however changed in charac- 
ter those localities become, however urbanized we grow and however 
high we build, our destiny as a Nation will be determined there. 


Just as the effectiveness of every law must be gauged by its ad- 
ministration, many programs must succeed—or fail—in the local health 
department or school board or urban renewal office or community action 
agency which turns it from plan to performance. 





CONCLUSION 


: Because of the social and economic legislation passed by the 88th 

; and 89th Congresses—legislation unmatched in all the annals of our 
history—this Nation now has programs which can lift the quality of 
American life higher than any before us have known. 

What remains for us now is to improve the quality of government 
itself—its machinery, its manpower, its methods—so that those programs 
will touch and transform the lives of the people for whom they were 
intended. 

The processes of government are vast, as is the Nation itself. But its 
vastness—and its strength as well—comes from the diversity of its many 
parts. 

The partnership which links every level of our government is the 

genius of our system as that system took life under the Constitution. 

We have never achieved perfection in that partnership any more 
than we have achieved perfection in the society it serves. But we have 
never stopped reaching for both, nor will we, even though the effort to 

improve each must now be accelerated in the intensity of change. 

Only our traditions and our goals remain unchanged. So long as 
we are faithful to these, we must pursue and endeavor as best can to per- 
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fect the partnership which enables government to work—the partnership 


between the Executive Branch and the Congress, between the federal 

government and the States, between both and the local communities. 
It is in the interest of this continued partnership, and in the spirit 

of hope it generates, that I present this program to the Congress and 


the Nation today. 


The White House 
March 17, 1967 


Lynvon B. JoHNSON 





Communications Satellite Activities 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report on Activities and Accomplishments 
Under the Communications Satellite Act of 1962. 

March 17, 1967 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Accomplishments of the past year under the Com- 
munications Satellite Act of 1962 have brought mankind 
to the threshold of a full-time global communications 
service to which all nations of the world may have equal 
access, from which all nations of the world may derive 
their share of the benefits. 


Our Space Technology is opening new doorways to 
World Peace. Within the grasp of the world’s peoples 
is the potential for completely new, heretofore unimagined 
ways of peaceful cooperation for expanding world trade, 
for enhancing educational opportunities, for uplifting the 
spirit and enriching the lives of people everywhere. 

Fifty-five nations of the world have joined the 
INTELSAT consortium and pledged their collective ef- 
forts toward establishing a single, global communications 
system which can advance the social, political, cultural 
and economic interests of all. 

Our nation has stated in the past and it reaffirms its 
policy of making available as promptly as possible the 
vast benefits of this new technology to its own people and 
to the people of all nations. 


This policy is deeply rooted in the belief that nations 
can come closer together and world peace can be ob- 
tained if all the peoples of the world are given the oppor- 
tunity for understanding the interests, the problems, the 
cultures and the aspirations of one another. 

We will continue in full partnership with our interna- 
tional neighbors to seek an environment in which all na- 
tions—in particular the developing nations of the world— 
can obtain high-quality communications with all others. 

There has been consistent effort and effective progress 
at all levels of our Federal agencies and of our committees 


in Congress on behalf of achieveing the aims of the Com- 
munications Satellite Act. Under Section 404(a) of the 
Act, I am transmitting to Congress a report of this 
progress. 
Lynvon B. JoHnson 

The White House 

March 17, 1967 
NOTE: The 12-page report is entitled “Annual Report on Activities 
and Accomplishments Under the Communications Satellite Act of 
1962, January 1—December 31, 1966.” 

The Communications Satellite Corporation made public its 
“Report to the President and the Congress for the Calendar Year 


1966” (33 pages) to coincide with the release of the President's 
report. 


United States Advisory Commission 
on Information 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Three 
Members to the Commission. March 17, 1967 


President Johnson today announced his intention to 
nominate three members to the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information. 

The Commission consists of five members appointed by 
the President from outside the Federal Government. 

The Commission meets monthly to evaluate policies, 
program management, organization, and personnel of the 
United States Information Agency. Members serve 3- 
year terms. 


The persons announced by the President include: 


Frank STANTON, president, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York City, was reappointed as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. 

Sicurp S. Larmon, of New York, a public relations consultant 
(reappointment). 

Tuomas Vait, publisher and editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (vice Dorothy B. Chandler of Los Angeles, Calif.). 


The remaining members of the Advisory Commission in- 
clude: 


PatMER Hoyt, editor, Denver Post, Denver, Colo. 
Morris Novik, public relations consultant, New York City. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press but not made public as for- 
mal White House releases during the period covered by 
this issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are 
not included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

March 14, 1967 


Representative George P. Miller of California received 
the Robert H. Goddard Memorial Trophy of the National 
Space Club in a ceremony at the White House. _ Presi- 
dent Johnson, as last year’s winner, made the presentation. 

Dr. Abbas Ali Khalatbry, Secretary-General of the 
Central Treaty Organization (CENTO), paid a courtesy 
call on the president. 

The President announced his intention to nominate 
John C. Bullitt to be Assistant Administrator for the Far 
East, Agency for International Development. 

March 17, 1967 


Ambassador Abdullah Malikyar of Afghanistan pre- 
sented his credentials to the President in the Fish Room 
at the White House. 
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Dr. Ahmed Laraki, who is retiring as Moroccan Am- 
bassador to the United States and will become Morocco’s 
Foreign Minister, called on the President. 


The traditional St. Patrick’s day gift of shamrock from 
Ireland, in a Waterford crystal vase, was presented to 
the President by Ambassador William P. Fay of Ireland. 

The President has accepted the resignation of William 
Witman II as United States Ambassador to the Republic 
of Togo, effective at a date to be determined. 

Antonio P. Won Pat, the elected representative from 
Guam to Washington, called on the President. 

President and Mrs. Johnson are inviting 35 Latin 
American Ambassadors to the United States and the 
Organization of American States and their wives to spend 
a weekend in San Antonio from March 31 to April 2. 
The visit includes a trip on Saturday to the LBJ Ranch, 
and will afford an opportunity to talk informally about 
the inter-American meeting of Presidents at Punta del 
Este. 


The National Newspaper Publishers Association pre- 
sented the President with a citation for his contributions 
to equality and dignity of the individual on the occasion 
of the 140th anniversary of the Negro press. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted March 10, 1967 


NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE—Continued 


Submitted March 15, 1967 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 





GEorGE M. STaFForD, of Kansas, to be an In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term of 7 years expiring December 31, 1973, 
vice Howard G. Freas, term expired. 


Submitted March 13, 1967 

WaLTER N. Lawson, of South Carolina, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
South Carolina for the term of 4 years to 
fill a new position created by P.L. 89-242 
approved October 7, 1965. 

POSTMASTERS (list of 150 names). 


Submitted March 14, 1967 

RicHarD B. SMITH, of New York City, New 
York, to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the remainder 
of the term of 5 years expiring June 5, 1967, 
vice Byron D. Woodside. 

Ricuarp B. SmitH, of New York City, New 
York, to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the term of 5 
years expiring June 5, 1972. 


ll 

1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 


JOHN JOSEPH GUNTHER, Of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
for the term expiring March 3, 1972 (re- 
appointment). 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved March 14, 1967 
ee Public Law 90-4 


Joint Resolution authorizing the President 
to proclaim “National CARIH Asthma 
Week”. 


Approved March 16, 1967 
ee Public Law 90-5 


An Act to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1967 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and research, development, test, 
evaluation, and military construction for 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


the Office of the White House Press Secretary 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released March 14, 1967 


Remarks of the President at the welcoming 
ceremony for Prime Minister Chung of 
Korea (advance text). 


The President's toast at a luncheon honor- 
ing Prime Minister Chung of Korea (ad- 
vance text). 


Released March 15, 1967 


Remarks of the President at the Hermitage, 
Nashville, Tennessee (advance text). 


The President’s address on United States 
policy in Vietnam delivered before a joint 
session of the Tennessee State Legislature 
(advance text). 
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Boy Scouts of America__...-----~--- 211 
Boyd, Alan S., swearing in as Secre- 

tary of Transportation____-----_- 52 
Children and youth message-_-_-__---- 211 


Clark, Ramsey, appointment and 
swearing in as Attorney General. 350, 


422 

Constitutional amendment on presi- 
dential disability, ratification... 297 
ee 194 

Donahue, Thomas R., swearing in as 
Assistant Secretary of Labor__..-. 408 
Farm leaders luncheon__-...---.---- 289 
Federal Woman’s Award winners_-_--_- 399 
Foreign aid message___.-..--------- 223 
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Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethi- 
SEE ee Fee a eee eae 242,245 
King Hassan II of Morocco. 212, 224, 226 
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Health and education message--_--_-- 350 
Howard University’s 100th anniver- 

|, OED eT 355 
Lincoln’s birthday - 238 





Medal of Honor award ceremonies. 63, 413 
Minimum wage amendments, cere- 
mony marking effective date__.._ 159, 175 
National Medal of Science awards_ 194, 226 
Office of Education, 100th anniver- 
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Presidential prayer breakfast... 161,175 
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Roosevelt, Franklin D 

Birthday memorial award__-..---- 143 

Reception for acceptance of por- 

eee 157, 175 
Servicemen and veterans message, 
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Space treaty signing ceremony_-_--__-_- 126 

State of the Union message_-_-_~-- 26 


Toast at dinner honoring Vice Presi- 
dent, Speaker of the House, and 
Chief Justice 60 

U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
governmental affairs seminar 
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Ria ok i ckctue 299 
Administration, comments on_---_-__ 6 
Adult Basic Education, National Ad- 

visory Committee on__-.-.------.-- 74 
Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 

mental Relations..........--------- 291 
Advisory Commission on Parcel Distri- 

bution Services 162 
Advisory Council on Historic Preserva- 

tion 351 





Aeronautics and space activities, report. 149 
Africa 
Economic and military assistance to_. 221 
Southern Rhodesia, economic sanc- 


RS IE oi i iicicned 8,9, 334 
State of the Union message____-___-- 34 
U.S. visit of Emperor Haile Selassie of 

Se ene ee 242, 245 


African Development Bank, support 

111, 215, 217 

Age, job discrimination 29 

Agency for International Development 
Assistant Administrator for Near East 








and South Asia_.............. 276, 426 
Deputy Administrator_........... 286, 299 
Foreign aid message__._-__-__---_-- 214 
Office of Private Resources___.______ 218 
Office of War on Hunger____-_--_____ 218 
Proposed reorganization..._....__. 215, 218 
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Alliance for Progress 
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Assistant Administrator for Near 
East and South Asia____-____ 276, 426 
Deputy Administrator__...___ 286, 299 
Air Force Academy, Board of Visitors, 
ET eee 236 
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Ambassadors, U.S. 
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Costa Rica inh 52, 67 
ce Fe ee Te 43, 47 
tar Mc ERE 44,47 
United Arab Republic___..-.-_---- 295 
American Red Cross Board of Gover- 
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Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, General Advisory Commit- 


a ae 287, 299 
Attorney General.................... 350, 362 
Berlin, Assistant Chief of U.S. Mis- 

DE asi tieeibace een mma 74 
California Debris Commission_-_-__-___ 175 
Canal Zone, Governor______----- 195, 226 
Civil Service Commissioner___--_--_- 299 


Commission on Codes, Zoning, Taxa- 
tion and Development Standards. 45, 


426 
Commission on Marine Science, Engi- 
neering and Resources, Chairman 
CE TR iid i cn th tentnic 24 
Commission to Study the Federal 
Budget, members-_-...-...-.-.-. 360, 374 
Comptroller of the Currency__---_--_- 47 
D.C. Court of General Sessions, as- 
A, ee Sepa eee 67 
Defense, Department of, Assist- 
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Distinguished Civilian Service Awards 
i enn ee En ee ey ee 276 
Economic Opportunity, Office of 
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Emergency Planning, Office of, Civil 
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a ad ae ee 225 
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Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 
SRRVOOW, TRON. . eiiincccccnen 47 
Federal Farm Credit Board, mem- 
ee ee eee en 360, 362 
Housing and Urban Development, 
General Counsel... ..cennccuss 147, 175 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
Alternate Governor_-............-. 226 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, U.S. Alter- 
a, SSE 47 
International Monetary Fund, US. 
Alternate Governor__.-....-----. 47 
Assistant Secretary........-.--.--. 67 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
I aidtiticrtcncattansminiemmmnmentices 426 


John F, Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, Board of Trustees... 299 
Labor Department 


Under Secretary.................. 67 
Military Academy, Board of Visitors, 

ne a ee ee a 273 
Mississippi River Commission, mem- 

OU ctctisecadcabisdacceusdancaan 47, 67 


National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Chairman and 


| a ee SS ee a ees 375 
National Advisory Commission on 
ee ae 148 
National Advisory Committee on 
Adult Basic Education__._____---- 74 
National Council on the Humani- 
NN CE ie wetc iti eccca 45 


Naval appointments, Vice Adm. An- 
drew McB. Jackson and Vice Adm. 


John 8S. McCain, Jr..........---- 298 
New England Regional Commission, 

Federal Cochairman_________----- 47 
Nominations submitted to the Sen- 

DOIN URN aie: cc sacks teen hesbateraemandomeiaasionies 47, 


67, 118, 175, 226, 299, 362, 426 
Pacific Northwest River Basins Com- 
mission, Federal Chairman_-_------ 398 
Peace Corps, Acting Deputy Director. 175 
Postmasters .........----__- 175, 299, 426 
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Appointments and Nominations—Con. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellows, member_-__---_-_--- 296 
President’s Committee on the Na- 
tional Medal of Science, members... 288 
Public Health Service, National Li- 
brary of Medicine, Board of Re- 
gents, members-_--_---.--------- 296, 299 
President’s Science Advisory Commit- 
tee 


weccsewecenqneonnnseeesnans-- 397 
Special Assistant for Consumer Af- 

fairs .....-.--------------------- 375 
Special Representative for Trade Ne- 

gotiations ...................-.---- 118 


State, Department of 
Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations...........----- 299 
Assistant Secretary for Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs.. 117,175 
Deputy Under Secretary_----.-.--- 67 
Study Commission for Providing Fa- 
cilities for Visitors to the Nation's 


COAG eiiniccccmicnaneceatacccacam 162 
Transportation, Department of 

Assistant Secretaries_...........~- 66, 

83, 104, 118, 195, 226 

Director of Public Roads__-__----- 53, 67 
Federal Aviation Administration 

Aaministrate® ...65.....6cc05 67 

Deputy Administrator__.-------- 67 


Federal Highway Administrator_. 53, 67 
Federal Railroad Administrator. 383, 426 
General Counsel___.--....------ 45, 47 


Under Secretary 
United Nations, Deputy Represent- 
ative of the U.S. to the Security 


CUES  siecnicsideencmmnnceen 46, 47, 67 
United Service Organization__...-.-- 380 
US. attorneys 

eee Cee 67 

California, central district........ 67 

Massnchwuestes ...........0.........5 67 

SE PSS ie Lace ce nuneun 67 
US. circuit judges 

ee I etintibiscsstinemtsnnintmigien 67 

UCU cicemitinaitinnmnanmanain 67 
U.S. Customs Court judge_........-- 67 
US. district judges 

District of Columbia___.....---.. 67 

TID dociviiecsisticcin essai tatiteinaianewiniits 67 

Louisiana, eastern district......~. 67 

EE 299 

New York, eastern district......_- 67 

I cco laeccciste ascent eateslellnes tn nen cian 299 

Pennsylvania, eastern district..... 67 

FUND BN recitinndtmcnbintimnen 67 

Wisconsin, eastern district........ 67 
U.S. marshals 

District of Columbia.__.-...----.. 67 

i 67 

nT eT 67 
Washington Technical Institute, 

Board of Vocational Education.... 241 
White House Staff 

Aide for Congressional Relations... 162 

2 eee 175 

Arizona 
Federal disaster assistance.....___-- 287 
ly CUNT oo is rrcinmannnisicmweisind 67 
Armed Forces 
American Red Cross, support of__--- 144 
Budget for pay increase____-__-- 86, 88, 89 
Marine Corps brigadier generals, re- 

I isi icin cnciencsintnibicanig 401 
Medal of Honor awards__.----- 62, 63, 413 
Presidential Unit Citations. 287, 424, 425 
Ready Reserves._...__......_...-_.. 261 
Reserve policies__.........-..._-_-. 395 
Servicemen and veterans message_-_. 150 


Servicemen’s group life insurance__152, 155 
Arms control and disarmament 
Eighteen-Nation Disarmament Com- 


mittee, message to..___.__...____- 293 
State of the Union message_________- 35 


Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Annual report...................... 


General Advisory Committee____- 287, 299 


Arts, National Endowment for the_---- 247 
Arts and the Humanities, National 
Foundation on the, appropriation 
i 343 
Ashabranner, Brent K.--.-----.-----. 175 
Asia 
Ambassador Goldberg’s report on his 
WE new rec ceneteneniiniennn 405 
Economic and military assistance to._. 220, 
221 
State of the Union message___....---. 34 


Asian Development Bank-_-_-..-.------. 111, 
215, 217, 401, 402 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Accelerator construction__.......-.. 91 


) eee 55, 90, 91, 334, 409 
i a nae ee 
Australian Science Scholars... 10 
Automobiles 


Excise tax, use fo: Highway Safety 
and Beauty Trust FPund___-.-..-_--- 
Pollution control devices for_....._. 134 


Awards and Citations 
Alexander Graham Bell Award for 


Oe 426 
American College of Cardiology, Dis- 
tinguished Service Award_---.---- 275 
Arthur S. Flemming award winners... 275 
Federal Woman’s Award__---------- 399 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Birthday 
See 143 
Heart-of-the-Year Award to former 
President Eisenhower-_-_-__...----- 299 
Medal of Honor. _------.._.--- 62, 63, 413 
National Medal of Science______-_-__- 194 
Presidential Unit Citations_____- 287, 424 
SRORS  Biiicetinnsemnicmdgiccinimientig 46 
Ph er 156 


Balance of payments___.......----~. 





Baldridge, Malcolm--...........-..-.- 422 
Baldwin, Robert H. B__--------------- 25 
TE GI We cert nemercsinmcsnssicaniincti 421 
Tris inttiniinre cn ncnninnn idan 291 
Banks, regulation of...-..--..----. 114, 115 
Bart, Mingert JosepR..... nnn ecscne 226 
en 117, 175 
Baumberger, Rear Adm. Walter H_-_--- 426 
Bayh, Sen. Birch_.....~.---. 298 
ee ee 424 


Beautification program 
Protecting our natural heritage, mes- 


GOD. tn iiditcdeemncamnnene 137 
State of the Union message__-__._-- 26, 29 
Beckworth, Lindley G_-_----.----.--... 67 
a 296 
ee 299 
Benjamin, Curtis G...-.........-..... 422 
ee 422 


Berlin, Assistant Chief of U.S. Mission... 74 


ef a a ae 241 
[8 1 |e 289 
Biomedical research.................. 345 
Bjerknes, Jacob Aall Bonnevie___..-~_- 195 
TE DOOR, iiciccnccnnnnenacunnmac 46 
Blackburn, Lt. Col. James__.....-..--. 424 
Blackburn, William M., Jr_.---.---.-- 175 
BINGE, GORITIIVG...nnccncnsancscncns 378, 426 
TERRE, GRO ncnenscccdasmsnnnews 25 
Blind-deaf, programs for___-......--. 348 
Blindness prevention, Save Your Vision 

(0 |, aaa 376 
ee eee eee 98 
Boonstra, Clarence A................ 52, 67 
Pe ee 61 
BD, THOR. TEM cciccnncdacaptinmndiie 375 
Bowen, Catherine Drinker__.....-..--. 61 
Boy Scouts of America__......-..----- 211 
Ne GE Se ickccrincnccnnndansacieas 47, 52 
Bradley, Brig. Gen. William T_..------ 67 
I HN ik cece cists ee cilnseeecncrmensamicaniciiants 226 
Brazil, President-elect Artur da Costa 

© Gi cacatasaediwsctecnsnntinaiand 116 
ee eee 53, 67 
RE GEE Bi ackccascdnencseucncun 421 
I, Se Si ste cceccdcceacaan 426 
Brooke, Sen. Edward W------.-------- 61 
Brown, Elizabeth Ann__-__.--.-----.. 400 
a ee 298 
BOG Tin cnrcceniendinisninn 155 
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I, Bi tkdvditinnnaauadanne 105, 291 
ee 241 
Budget 
Administrative budget........----- 86, 96 
Commission to Study the Federal 
SD ii ci ininiticeeitinnicnaienangene 360, 374 

GEE hind ctctesicsmannnatiouiann 54, 56 

DE dnntcuadedsinbnamnenmane 7, 85 

Message to Congress__..------------ 

National income accounts budget__.. 85, 

86, 96 

News conference remarks on_-.-----. 54 

Proposed amendments, nuclear proj- 

Glee” asaceduncususdesanenneaee , 409 

State of the Union message___....-. 33 
Budget, Bureau of, Vietnam supple- 

mental appropriations, recommenda- 

CI a cctsnraatnneinnnchaninsamndiangs 98 
Pa ee 47 
NE, GRIND Bin ccnacnneeadan 241 
Re ae 162 
Burkhardt, Frederick H.............-- 148 
RE aye te it et 11 
Te Pi eiceninccdnanaccacamnaee 376 
Business and Labor, Department of, 

DE nitsimnnnedcenaciceen 28, 95, 114 
WEE, Wate cccntdcccsonusmmannee 226 
TER, ‘CORR, COE oc eciiectinnnnnun 424 
Byrne, Gem: Memes V., df... ccee 61 
NG, WS i eitreiticnimninangins 67 
O-GA tranepest plane... nnn aos 89 
Cabinet reports, Secretaries of State 

Cn Faken ccccdnnatnbasauane 1 
Califano, Joseph A., Jr......-.-----~- 54, 299 
California 

Debris Commission, member_..--.--- 175 

Redwoods National Park....-..-.-.- 141 

San Rafael Wildnerness, Los Padres 

Dn EE 141, 158 

U.S. attorney, central district__....-- 67 
Galvin EM. Tec ccndwensnconsans 289 
Cameroon, U.S. Ambassador to_-.---- 44, 47 
Ca - WHO, Fcc cicemnadence 47 
Campaign plans, 1968___...----------- 418 
Canada, U.S. visit by Prime Minister 

Pearson -..- - 299, 426 
Canal Zone, Governor___..-.---.--- 195, 226 
COMO, TEM Bhunnccccctisinmnnine 67 
Cardiology, American College of--..--- 275 
GHRIGEE, WOR ice iccctccndnunncen 61 
ot a eee 195 
Celler, Repr. Emanuel-_-_-__.........-... 298 
Central Intelligence Agency, support to 

private organizations._........-.- 297, 416 
Chad, resignation of Ambassador Brew- 

Ce Re een 
Chaffee, Lt. Comdr, Roger B-_-----.. 129, 199 
Chandrasekhar, Subrahmanyan-_-____-._ 195 
| 226 
Checklist of unpublished releases____-_ 47, 

67, 118, 175, 226, 276, 299, 362, 426 
CRG, tir cintcittcntsninnidniaicianadilen 299 
Chatee, Dt. Pat PP ...ncccccnestionnecce 289 


Child health services, expansion of... 93,114 
Children 
Aid to families with dependent chil- 


CRU . narcnnacamunmnnaniminpeaipbeed 361 
Message to Congress on programs 
OF. cakahansnmmminamininaiidiile 200, 211 
China, Communist 
TRIGGER BIRR icccinicniininans 5 
State of the Union message_-_.-_-_-- 38 
China, Republic of, U.S. visit by Vice 
PUG Wena ticnintcdiaminnnunas 298 
Cities 
Butiget MGR ccc ecnticccnweiin 88, 92 


Commission on Codes, Zoning, Tax- 
ation and Development Standards. 45, 


426 
District of Columbia budget message. 99 
Economic report, 1967.....-...--..-- 113 
Elderly, facilities for._............. 83 
Excavation technology-.-..--.--..-. 139 
Hospital desegregation_.......-...-. 348 
PORCCRE, TERETE Dio ccccccccctineenn 147 
School desegregation_.........-.... 340 
State of the Union message_-_-..._-- 26, 29 

Citizens Advisory Board on Youth Op- 

portunity -..._-. 378, 379 





Civil Defense Advisory Council, Office 
of Emergency Planning-.-.....-.-.--- 225 
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Civil rights 
Lincoln’s birthday speech_---------- 


Message to Congress on equal justice. 248 


State of the Union message__-_---- 26, 30 
Civil Rights Act of 1967, proposed_-_-__ 253 
Civil Service Commissioner, reappoint- 

EE ee eee anne ern 29 
Clark, Ramsey-_-----..---- 350, 362, 378, 422 
Clark, Justice Tom C_---~--------- 350, 422 
Cleminshaw, Frank T_-.-------------. 422 
Clinical Laboratories Improvement Act 

Ox 2007, propeeedl....... 2.2 nn ne 268 
A SS ee eae 422 
Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- 


view, Federal 47 
Codes, Zoning, Taxation and Devel- 
opment Standards, Commission on-. 45 











Cody, Archbishop John P_------------ 376 
Coffee Agreement, International, re- 

BO eke iewme outiens 65 
I I ese cainienteniceontennaien nec mepteemnioenicen 34 
Collins, Gen. James F_~.-------------- 274 
Collins, Mayor John F__--------------- 226 
Combs, Bert T es <a 
Comtury. James A.............-.+~<-...- 67 
Commerce, Department of 

Budget message_...-....--...-..--- 91 

Environmental Science Services Ad- 

ministration report-_......-.--~-- 159 

Investment tax credit suspension, re- 

ee arene enero 288 
Merger into Department of Business 
ee eee 28, 95, 114 
Rn a ena ee 61 
Ship document functions, reorgani- 
RN I sa Setnaceninsiniwiaonncnnaichoes 329 
Commission on Civil Rights, 5-year ex- 
tension proposed__....--.---------. 259 


Commission on Codes, Zoning, Taxa- 
tion and Development Standards... 45 
Commission on Marine Science, Engi- 
neering, and Resources....-..----- 
Commission on Political Activity of 
Government Employees_-_-..------- 24 
Commission To Study the Federal 
IE ik adcicenninameniemeninn 360, 374 
Communism since World War II_----- 
Community development, budget mes- 








BD cistern actbelanineinee ein uame eat 92 
Community Mental Health Centers Act, 
PE ei cisetintininarnnnecctapaiennteeriiinnnne 348 
Community Relations Service, proposed 
NE I cicesnienesscrescidnesmsunamtimesuitiiinipio ine 259 
Community work and training program, 
peppers ....... 384 
Comptroller of the Currency--------- 47 
Computers in education___.----------- 343 
Conger, John__-_- 11 
Congo (Kinshasa), U.S. Ambassador to. 276 
Congress 


Dinner honoring President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House-. 60 
District of Columbia, representation 
in 316, 318 
House Committee on Government 

















Operations, inspection of tax re- 
 cncnciccceneisenenennamen 400 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
le Stic aeimannemenmnaaen 54, 58, 59 
News conference remarks on the 90th 
Congress 173 
Schedule of messages to--.....----- 58 
Congress, Communications to 
Aeronautics and space activities, 1966, 
message transmitting report...._- 149 
Aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren letter transmitting report to 
President of the Senate and 
ND vides 361 
Appalachian regional development 
program 65 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, message transmitting 
report ---- 274 





Budget amendments, proposed... 334, 409 
Ee 84 
Children and youth, message._... 200, 211 
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Food for India, message--_-- - 163 
Foreign aid, message_____...----- 214, 223 
International Coffee Agreement, re- 
port - i 
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Marine science activities, message 
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Senate consent to 1961 Single Con- 
vention on-_- 402 
National Endowment for the Arts, 
message transmitting report------- 247 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, message transmitting report.. 247 
National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem, message transmitting re- 
OI sisissscindbceiiasie a andaipiaciaiminieiialiaiteteds 404 
Older Americans, message on-_-~---~ 75 
Outer space treaty, message to the 
I accciccnccnciaienentnitiains 196 
Patent system modernization, letter 
to President of Senate and Speaker. 294 
Peace Corps, message transmitting 
RNS... ctkctdntditiacnsnaseaece 384 
Protecting our natural heritage, mes- 
ODD. kcccnnnndensedamisenseennied 131 
Safety of life at sea, international 
convention for, message to Senate. 246 
San Rafael Wilderness, Los Padres 
National Forest, Calif., letter to 
President of the Senate and 
Speaker -.-- 158 
Selective Service message Lhe aith aii 385 


Servicemen and veterans message. 150, 155 
Ship document functions (Reorgani- 












































zation Plan 1 of 1967)_----.---.-- 329 
Southern Rhodesia, report on action 
concerning trade and other trans- 
ROtNNS: CATON iiiccidea newsman 334 
State of the Union messag 26 
United Nations, U.S. participation in, 
message transmitting 1965 report... 411 
U.S. Tariff Commission (Reorganiza- 
tion Plan 2 of 1967) -------------. 409 
Vietnam, supplemental appropria- 
RUD RO iccccticmmiemnibcnsin 97 
Congressional Relations, Aide for___-- 162 
Connor, John T. 61 
Conservation of natural resources 
Budget message.................... 91 
Message on preserving natural herit- 
ODD: ccccnninamndsatientiniepuitnictatihepiaciis 131 
National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
a ee ee ee 404 
Constitutional amendment on presiden- 
tial disability.___ 297 
GComsiertiom, GiwNG <6 nnncccccseces 377 
Consular convention with Soviet Union. 171 
Consumer Affairs, Special Assistant 
OP sasints — 375 
Consumer interests...--.--.--.- 30 
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